THERE IS NOTHING SO REFRESHING AS A CUP OF TEA. 
DRINK 


TRITURATED 
TEA 


THE TEA WITH FLAVOUR. THE MOST REFRESHING. 
ECONOMICAL. 
160 CUPS OF DELICIOUS TEA TO THE POUND. 
SOLD BY LEADING GROCERS. WHOLESALE TERMS APPLY “SILVERDALE,” 1 PAUL ST., E.C.2 


CONTRACTS CARRIED OUT IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
RON U K j td I BY SPECIALLY TRAINED WORKMEN. ESTIMATES FREE. 
’ °9 OF THE FAMOUS ENQUIRERS ARE REQUESTED TO STATE KIND | | 


“RONUK” SANITARY OF WOOD, ETC., AREA, CONDITION 
aah AND DISTANCE FROM 
NEAREST STATION 


ishi : ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE INITIAL 
16, SOUTH MOLTON ST., LONDON, W.1. PREPARATION & MAINTENANCE 
285, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. OF ALL KINDS OF 
Be, POLISHED 


to H.M. The King Head Office and Works: PORTSLADE, SUSSEX. 


ON THE LAKE 


GOLF. LU CERNE (Switzerland). The Proprietor: O, HAUSER, 


Example _ prices cycle, 28 x 14, ctc., 12/6 cover, 


Avon ‘Durolith’ Cords embody all the best 4 tube; motor- eyele, 26 x 2}, 34/3 cover, 6/- tube ; 


‘4 — “a post-war world practice—p/us a real road-grip car, 815 x 105, £5 -6 cover, 12’9 tube. 
tread, p enomenally deep and tough, providing safer Hundreds of garages and cycle shops carry stocks. Any can 
and mure economical travel. procure at shortest notice, 


THE IDEAL HOLIDAY al 
A PLEASURE CRUISE amidst the enchanting scenery of the finest fjords bovine 
of Norway in a palatial steamship, the comfor: a1! conveniences of first- am 


class hotel, and an attractive programme of excursions on shore. 
1/6 fer Beautiful Lingerie 


13 DAYS’ CRUISE from 20 GUINEAS. 
From Greenock and round the North of Scotland, July 21, 
from Immingham, Aug. 4 and 18, and Sept. 1. 
Write for Booklet to: 


Managers: ANDERSON, GREEN, and CO., Ltd., Head Office, 5, Fenchurch Avenue, | IN 25 SHADES WRITE FOR PATTERNS J. & N. PHILIPS & CO. LTD. 
E.C.3 ; Branch Ottices, 14, Cockspur Street, S.W.1, No. 1, Australia House, Strand. 42 INS. WIDE AND A DRAPER'’S ADDRESS ADV i. DEPT. MANCHESIEK 
Rue de Rivoli 
Places du Thédatre HO E | DU OUVRE 
Francais et Avenue de I'Opera. 
Palai Royal All Modern Comfort—Entirely Renovated 
First Class Restaurant. 


SwissGOLF Championships THE GRAND HOTEL 
O RI THE KULM HOTELS 
a Lawn Tennis Match THE SUVRETTA 
TALO-SWISS THE PALACE 


Engadine, SWITZERLAND — = THE CARLTON 


| WITH FOUR PAG Me, 
ES IN COLOURS. 
: 
| 
| 
| 
| = 
j 
| 
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DISTINCTIVE 
KNITTED GOODS 


AT 


MODERATE PRICES 


REAL ALPACA WOOLLEN 
SUIT (as sketch) knitted in a 
lace stitch with fancy striped 
design in skirt of artificial silk. 
Coat has long roll collar to match. 
In a large range of colours, in- 
cluding the new season's shades. 


PRICE 6 GNS. 


These suits are ote suitable for present 
wear, and exceptionally light in weight. 


Fashionable pochette in brown only, 
inner division, strap at back, fitted 
urse and mirror, 16/9. 
With gilt edge, 25/6. 


HARVEY NICHOLS & CO., Ltd., Knightsbridge, LONDON, S.W.1 


A new chocolate, made by 
Mackintosh’ and as 


if you prefer 
a chocolate that is 


—not too sweet 
—not too milky 


much more 


‘chocolate:-y”’ 


and completely delicious | 
ask for 


e 9 
DESSERT 
Chocolate 
TABLETS NEAPOLITANS 
4id. G 9d. per packet 4id. 9d. per packet 


Made by John Mackintosh @ Sons, Ltd., Halifax, Yorks. 


Furniture 


8 
Cream 
“Does not fingermark.” | 


bi 


4 


» 


In Bottles: 44d., 9d.;-1/6 and 3/- 


Sole Manufacturers: 
STEPHENSON BROS. LTD. ——— BRADFORD 


GREEN’ Motor Mowers 


Manufactured by Lawn Mower Makers of Repute. 
Made in two sizes: 20°' and 24" Simple. Economica!, Durable and absolutely Reliable, 


We also make Heavier Type MOTOR MOWERS 24" to 42" si sizes 
PLEASE WRITE FOR LIST No. 5! FREE 
THOS. GREEN & SON, LTD. 
Smithfield Iron Works, LEEDS: and 
New Surrey Works, Southwark erg LONDON, S.E. 1 17.30. the King 


abers of the we famous 


MESSOR’ NEW 


to 


OR smart English style, master 
workmanship and service, Stetson 
Hats conform to the highest standard. 


lilustrated Stetson Booklet containins list 
of Agencies will be forwarded on request 


JOHN B. STETSON COMPANY, U.S.A.) 
Office and Showrooms (Wholesale) 
70. New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


STETSON HATS 


good as the famous Toffee 
(of kinightast de Luxe... that’s 
— 
\ 
j 
7 | | 
a ‘ 
1835. 
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THE 23-60 h.p. Vaux- A | A { 
hall-Kington sells at ; 


£895. Judged byitsper- : 


formance, appearance the selling price is low” 


and the class of material 


cumanaiea HE secret of this low price coupled with a 
out « te beer en. | performance which seems only possible at a 
This is a touring car high price is the successful use in the 23-60 h.p. 
with complete equip- : Vauxhall engine of the Lanchester harmonic 


ment. The refinement balancer. In a more economical way it ensures 
in running is remark- 


Mo the kind of performance for which hitherto 
pears to have been you have had to pay a far higher price. 


spared in| maintaining 23-60 h p. Vauxhall. Body space 8 feet 8inches. Power 14 b.p. Vauxhall. Body space 7 feet 8) inches. Power 


i development 60 b-h.p., tax £23. Petrol 20 m.p.g. Kington development 40 b.h.p., tax £14. Petrol 30.m.p.g. Princeton 
and ing \ auxhall cousins car £895, Arundel all-weather £1,145, 4-seated touring car £595. Welbeck all-weather £745. 
character, yet the selling Warwick lim-landaulette £1,195, Carlton pullman £1270. Grafton coupe-cabriolet £720, Wyndham saloon £745. 


price is low, Bristol Times 


A 
trial drive 
is our 
best 
argument 


The * Kington’ £895 


The Vauxhall side-curtain and hood equipment is a 
good feature of a car well turned-out in every respect 


£895 VAUXHALL MOTORS L IMITED, L UTON, BEDFORDSHIRE £595 


23-60 H.P. KINGTON & 174- 182 G RE AT PORT L AN D STR E ET, LO N DON, W.I 14 H.P. PRINCETON 
TOURING CAR Telephone: Museum 8216 (3 lines) Telegreme: Whirling Phone London TOURING CAR 
MA.2 London Agents: Shaw & Kilburn Ltd., 20 Conduit Street, W.1 (Tel. Mayfair 6210) 


S| NGER} || FASHIONABLE 
=. || CREPE-DE-CHINE 


LINGERIE 
AT SPECIAL PRICES “, 


FOR SATISF — 


HE name SINGER on your car is the best guarantee that 
you can have for perfect motoring. It ensures you 
receiving the mature experience of engineers who 

were the pioneers of light-car construction in 1912, and iat ge Gonigned = made 
who retain their lead to-day. British throughout, the Cus 
SINGER Car, built in one of the most efficient and self- a number of inexpensive and 
contained factories in the United Kingdom, has established attractive crépe-de-Chine Princess 
many world’s records at Brooklands, and in 1913 won the Petticoats, similar to the one illus 
only Competition ever held for light cars, organised by the trated, which can be sent on 
Royal Automobile Club, an outstanding performance in 


light-car history. approval. 
The story of the SINGER is always a story of satisfaction. 
15 h.p. SINGER Six-Cvlinder Four, Five Seater - £500 4 
1oh.p. SINGER All-Weather Two and Four Seaters - £250 Chine, slip-or shape, bedi ean 
COVENTRY ['wo and Four Seaters skirt trimmed hemst itching 
\l ibeve Cars Dunlop Tyres ar ipm nigger, grev, sand, mole, navy 
black, ivory, and ili light shade 
ventry Premier now manutactured by the Singer Cor mp any 
engine, chassis, and body as the famous Singer “Ten,” but Price 29 6 
ectric starter, side curtains, and certain rehnements which 
he difference in price. im good qualits ipanese 
Vilustrated Catalogues and full Price 25/9 
parti ar mt with picasure. 
SINGER & CO., LTD., COVENTRY. r 
ion Showrooms : 17, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1. THE RAVAGES OF MOTH 
e Depot : York Works, Brewery Road, Holloway, N. AG 0 P 
Store your Fur it ur Freeving 


is a story of 


satisfaction MARSHALL& 
SNELGROVE 


DEL NUAMS, LIMITED —_ 
VERE STREET-AND- OXFORD STREET 


LONDON W ! 


i 
| 
| 
: 
we / 
— 
’ q | 
we h 
4 
? j 
combined Fur Sterage and / a 
Yo 
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A Sure Defence 


CORRECT Lubrication is a Sure Defence 
against road troubles because it reduces 
friction and eliminates undue wear. 


Carnarvon Casle, celb atid in history as the 
birthplace of the first Yrince of TWiales, is one of 
the most imposing and ertensibe fortresses in all 
Europe. 

Let was begun bo Edward £. in 1283, ond is 
built entirelo of store. 

This Castle at “Cacron-ar fon” was 
Designed bo Wenrv de Elreton, who was also 
respo-sible for Conway Castile, which will be 
featured on Julv 7th. 


There is a grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
scientifically correct for every car on the 
market. What is the correct grade for 
your car? 


Low-priced oils are positively harmful. 
Many of them are merely by-products in 
the manufacture of motor spirit. Gargoyle 
Mobiloil is not a by-product. 


Shape 45 all 
HIS is the collar for young men who need 


new styles and older men whee don't need | 
old styles. | 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is manufactured from 
crude oils specially chosen for their intrinsic 
lubricating value—not for their yield of motor 
spirit. 


An improved Polo Shape— both contestabie 
and correct for the season. Band—cut with 
locking top—11 in. deep infront. Points 23 in. 
This is one of the essential reasons for 


the superiority of every grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil. 


Quarter-size Fittings— 
Four to the inch—from 14 to 18 in. 
Also in 134 and 18} in. 
Summit Collars are made in 30 different shapes. 


Veach Six for 56 


Sample Collar and Booklet, Post Free, 1)- 
At all Austin Reed shops. Write to 113 Regent St., W. 1. 


AUSTIN REED LZ? ||), 


Hosrers to Discerning Men” Hl 
NINE LONDON SHOPS 

Also at 
Birmingham. Manchester, Bristol. 
Leeds and Preston. 


You can buy Gargoyle Mobiloil in 
quart, half, one or four-gallon sealed cans, 
in intact five or ten-gallon drums, in 
barrels or half barrels. 


Make the lubrication system of your 
car a Sure Defence against troubles and 
repair bills by ordering a supply of 
Gargoyle Mobiloil from your dealer to-day. 


REMEMBER :—Ask for Gargoyle Mobiloil by the 
full title. It is not sufficient to say, “Give me a 
gallon of ‘A’ or ‘BB’.”. Demand Gargoyle Mobiloil 
“A” or Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB,” or whichever 
grade is specified for your car in the Chart of 
Recommendations, 


The Chart of Recom- 
mendations is brought up | 
to date each year, and can 


This is one of a series 
of announcements by the 
Vacuum Ojl Company, 

” seen in every garage 
ie and showroom through- i= 
ows rgb ~ out the country. Your 
to every user of Gargoyle 


Mobiloil. No. 5 is due to dealer will gladly supply 


you with the particular 
June and grade of Gargoyle Mobil- 


— “THE SECRET OF HEALTH 


; 8 perfect action of the mill the ski 


with which our bodies are « vered The pores are 


matter and wor st tissue, the elimination of 
h is abs tely essential to pe tiect he “ith 
bett ke 


Mobiloil 


Make the Chart your Guide 


Thert Hot-Air Vapour) Baths. Soap a 
er cleanse the outer sur 

Thert Bath the us 

healthful actior rease the reulation, tone up 

the entire syster prox that 

feeling of invigorate 4 he ith and buoyancy. 


FOOT’S 
BATH CABINET 


HEAD OFFICE: Caxton House, Wesiminster, London, S.W.1, 
WORKS: Birkenhead and Wandsworth. 
Branch Offices: 


Belfast Bristol Glasgow Manchester 
Birmingham Cardiff Hull Newcastle-on- Tyne for the preventios ure of Colds, Influenza, 
Bradford Dublin Liverpool Shettfield Rheumatism, Liver n= Kidney Complaints, Skin 
r perfur n be enjoyed privately 
Foot'’s Cabinet possesses 
everal exclusiy vivantag 
Write for Bath Book By. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 


(Dept. 87), 171, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W 


nature provision for discharge poson -Lader = 


NSF, | 
| 
| Quarter | 
| 
We | 
| 
5 
| 
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REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER FOR TRANSMISSION 


SATURDAY, MAY 19, 1923. 


IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND TO CANADA AND NEWFOUNDLAND BY MAGAZINE POST. 


The Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Engravings and Letierpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America 


MADE A GC.B. BY THE 


KING: SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, 
OF THE 


the Bath. 


BY P. A. DE 


LASZLO—THE 


ITALIAN PREMIER EVER PAINTED FROM LIFE 
While in Rome the King created Signor Mussolini a Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of 


from life. 
This portrait of the famous Italian Premier exhibition, 
the founder of Fascismo, is the first one that has ever been painted 


| Gallery in 
ey P. A. pe Lasz 


M 


It is to be included in Mr. 
which is to open on May 31, 
Pall Mall 


FIRST PORTRAIT 


Philip de Laszlo's forthcoming 


for four weeks, 


at 


the 


French 


| 
% 
\ 
From tHe PortRat PYRIGHT StrictLy 
a) 
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I’ is rather unlucky for the Americans, and rathet 
amusing for the English, that a quarrel should 
arise over the application of Prohibitionist coercion 
to English ships. It reminds us rather too aptly that 
the last stories about such a contlict were the stories 
of slaves pursued by American planters and protected 
by English captains. Those stories may have been 
legends, but they were very popular and powerful 
legends. And, anyhow, it was only the liberation 
that was a legend. The slavery was not a legend. 
And what is true of the old slavery that was confined 
to Africans is equally true of the new slavery that is 
extended to Americans. It is now being extended 
from Americans to Europeans. We have outlived the 
legend that the negro was free on the Englishman's 
ship, and progressed to a period when the Englishman 
is not free on his own ship. 


Nevertheless, the reminder is more unpleasant for 
the Americans even than for the English. I am far 
from being a tlag-waving Imperialist, 
but I could not resist the temptation 


By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


the representatives of old families in the old cities on 
the eastern coast of America who were almost too 
civilised to be human; they had no imperfection 
except perfection. They really were artists in life ; 
and it must be a terrible and almost tragic vocation. 
But there is the same deliberate artistic quality in 
the commonest and coarsest smoking-room story told 
with an ever-lengthening drawl by an American 
drummer in the lounge of an hotel. There is the same 
self-consciousness in the photograph of the most 
absurd business bounder on the make, who tightens 
his mouth and swells out his jaws in the advertisements 
of a cheap magazine. He may not be exactly an 
artist, but he is far from being an artless character. 
He may not be a portrait-painter, but he knows how 
to be a portrait; and the photograph of him is not 
an accidental snapshot. That sort of art never deals 
with the unconscious outlying parts of a man, with 
glimpses of him behind his back, with qualities 
betraved when he is off his guard, with the automatic 


thing being a bathos and an anti-climax. It goes 
against all his national instincts tor that queer pro- 
cess which he calls “ making good.” He would preter 
that a thing should make good, even if it is obvi- 
ously bad. There was something of the same sensi- 
bility in the old days about the Negro Slave Trade; 
and there was a time when everybody's pride was up 
in arms although (or because) nobody's conscience 
was at ease. Of course, there were people, like 
Calhoun, who said that slavery was good in itself; 
and there are people, like Bryan, who manage to 
think Prohibition is good in itself. But I am not 
talking of these very provincial prophets of the new 
Islam, but of the many Americans who are con- 
scious of the attitude of civilisation as a whole towards 
such new religions. These good citizens cannot help 
feeling that the Amendment to the Constitution is 
the Constitution, and that the Constitution is the 
United States. Such a man has nailed the flag to 
the mast, even if he has nailed this ridicu!ous rag of 
nonsense to the flag. Tor good or 
ev], Old Glory has got another star, 


to tell the Americans that the boot- 
leggers escaped to Canada just as 
the niggers had done; and that for 
a second time men had sought our 
monarchical and feudal soil in order 
to recover the ordinary rights of men. 
The temptation in such cases is 
strong; nevertheless, it should be 
resisted, or at least controlled. If 
the American weakness has always 
been slavery, the English weakness 
has always been superiority. Our 
most necessary, because our most 
difficult, duty is to exert our im- 
aginations and see these things a 
little from the American side. Any- 
body can see America, but few can 
see what America sees. 


The Americans are a very self 
conscious people. That is the near 
est I have ever got toa generalisation 
that really covers that great and 
mixed multitude. That is the thing 
that is really common to the optimism 
of Whitman and the pessimism of 
Poe; to the humour of Lincoln and 
the romanticism of Lee; to the Jingo- 
ism of President Roosevelt and the 
Pacitism of President Wilson ; to the 
vulgarity of Billy Sunday and the 
virtuosity of Henry James. All the 
characteristics of all these characters 
had the slight extra touch of em- 
phasis which belongs to a man who 
is conscious of his part or (in a more 
favourable phrase) who knows what 
he is doing. Dickens left behind him 


though all men say it is only a spot ; 
it has got another stripe, though the 
whole world sees it is a stain. I 
repeat that we ought all to be able to 
sympathise with that sensibility in 
anybody ; but in the American it is 
a very sensitive sensibility. American 
nationalism is the most self-conscious 
in the world, just as English nation- 
alism is the most unconscious in the 
world. It is one of the many points 
on which the American and the Eng- 
lishman, so often idiotically identified 
are almost comically contrasted. The 
American never imitates the English- 
man in simply taking for granted 
both his own patriotism and his own 
superiority. The American is still 
very insistent in asserting that he 
has a country, lest the world should 
still mistake it for a colony. Any- 
how, the effect of this on the pro- 
blem of Prohibition is to perplex it 
further by turning it into a problem 
of patriotism. Kather than that 
Prohibition should dishonour Amer- 
ica, America must even honour Pro- 
hibition. 


1 think that this rather subtle and 
sensitive element in the case must be 
carefully considered. I suspect that 
negro slavery lasted much longer 
than it might have done, being main- 
tained by national pride against the 
rather cheap challenges of the world 
outside. Men are touchy about their 
reputation abroad, even when they 


a legend of the rudeness of Americans, 
which is now hardly true enough 


when an American really is rude, as 
a cocksure Yankee may sometime 
be in a Continental hotel, it is al- 
ways by over-acting his part. It is 
by being conscious of being Yankee 

by being conscious of being cocksure ; 
by being cocksure of being cocksure But an English 
tourist in a Continental hotel can not only be rude 
and stupid; he can be too stupid even to know that 
he is rude For the English are a much more un- 
conscious people; much more blind and automatic 
and absent-minded And as it is with the extreme 
of American rudeness, so it is with the extreme of 
American politeness Knough remains even to-day 
of the traditions of the old Southern aristocracy to 
convince anyone that it was really the most stately 
and humane school of manners in the world But 
the Southern gentleman was a very conscious gentle- 
man lu was not like the ordinary unconscious 
English gentleman I do not mean that it was a pose 
maintained with constraint or difticulty Con the 
contrary, | mean that it was a part of him, as poetry 
is a part of a poet or music ts 4 part of a musician 
But the poet knows he is a poet; nobody would say 
that the musician was unconscious of music, or that 


this type of man was unconscious of manners It 
was not an artifecial thing, but it was an artistic thing 
Anel the American gentleman 1 in that sense an 
artist and almost in that sense an actor I have met 


THE KING GREETS THE FOUNDER OF FASCISMO AND LEADING 
even to be called legendary. But ITALY: HIS MAJESTY SHAKING HANDS WITH SIGNOR MUSSOLINI, 


THE GCB. 


Shortly after the arrival of the King and Queen in Rome on May 7, Signor Mussolini, the Italian Premier, 
called at the Quirinal and had an hour's audience of his Majesty, who created 
the Order of the Bath. Signor Mussolini was present at the State banquet in the evening 


Photograph by Agensia Fotografica Haliana 
gral 


actions of an animal walking away There are more 
of these sidelights and subconscious betravals, both 
for good and evil, in the English mode of life. The 


American always fixes the world with his face, even 
if it is a mask in the sense that he may truly be said 
to be making a face lo use a yet more theatrical 
metaphor, we may say that he has made up his face, 
to prove that he has made up his mind. 


There is a great deal of this American psychology 
in the current contradictions of the Prohibition 


controverss Nobody can be expected to have any 
respect for Prohibition, but we ought all to have a 
respect for patriotism And American patriotism, 


while very strong, is a curiously sensitive and self 
conscious and sometimes almost morbid thing The 
truth about the intelligent American is very simple, 
but it is not one that he can alwavs be expected to 
admit He is ashamed of Prohibition, but he is 
also ashamed of being ashamed of Prohibition Even 
if he would have preferred the movement never to have 
come, he does not like the suggestion that it has come 


to nothing He does not like the idea of so big a 


him a Knight Grand Cross of 


are careless about their regulations 


STATESMAN OF THE NEW at home 4ut Americans as a race 
ON WHOM HE CONFERRED 


are at once unusually touchy and 
unusually careless. They are quite 
capable of standing stiffly upon some 
regulations about New York Har- 
bour, at the very moment when they 
are sweeping the whole nonsense out 
of New York State. 


The wisest tone we can adopt, I think, is to trust 
to the revolutionary spirit in the internal politics 
of the nation, as against any self-conscious rigidity in 
its international politics. It is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the most necessary and the most neglected 
truth in Anglo-American relations I mean the 
truth that the Englishman and the American can be 
friends because they differ, and not because they 
agree For the real corrective to the American fad 
is a purely American freedom. America really is, 
as one of its greatest men said of his ideal State, 
a country where the people think lightly of the 
laws. That easy habit of revolt really is an 
American quality ; it is certainly not an especi-«- 
ally English quality It would be harder to estab- 
lish so bad a law in England: but I think it 
would also be harder to disobey it If, there- 
fore, we congratulate them on the contempt with 
which a bad law is often treated, our congratulation 
will be really a compliment. We shall be doing 
something that we do less often than we should: 
we shall really be praising others without praising 
ourselves. 


| 
] 
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OF THE 5TH CENTURY B.C.: A NEW NATIONAL TREASURE OF GREEK ART. 
~ 
HE Greek bronze mirror | Continued.) 

in some kind of pedestal, as 
here illustrated is 7inches 

7 _ the whole work seems too 
in diameter across the disk, 

ies , large and heavy to have been 
which is plain, except for an 

‘ used as a hand-mirror. The 
egg - and - tongue moulding 

; figures themselves are 
and beading round the edge, 

moulded in the round, but 

' e rest of the group is ke 

The disk rests on a base e+ P 

; flat like a relief. The girl, 

forming an arc of a circle, 

whose figure is draped, is 
with a voluted palmette 
. shown holding a fold of her 
in the centre supporting it. 

skirt ; while the boy, who is - 
Below are the figures of a . 
‘ nude, carries a wreath. 
winged youth and winged , 
These differences lend a 
maiden, springing apart, 
: . charming element ot variety 
one on either side, as though 
to the group, while not 
for flight, from a central ; 
spoiling the symmetry of - 
lotus flower. Under the 
the pair. They represent, 
flower is a spike which 
it is thought, Agon and 
was probably fixed originally Nike ( so bed 7 
48> 


AMONG EXQUISITE GREEK BRONZE MIRROR 
(7 1». IN DIAMETER) OF ABOUT 475 B.C. (ABOVE) THE WHOLE MIRROR; (BELOW) THE BASE, WITH FIGURES PERHAPS REPRESENTING AGON AND NIKE. 

| 
| The Prince of Wales, as a Trustee of the British Museum, was present at the with other early Greek bronzes found in the Acropolis excavations, and certainly 

Trustees’ meeting on May 12, when various important additions to the national older than 480 B.C. They included many statuettes in the archaic attitude known 
collections were officially approved. Our photographs illustrate one of the most as a ‘kneeling run,” but the new bronze seems to be a later modification of this 


interesting of these new treasures, an exquisite Greek bronze mirror, which Has pose, the feet of the figures being brought close together. It has been suggested 


that the figures may represent Agon (contest) and Nike (victory), thus personifying 
to date from about 475 B.C., a period when archaic forms were gradually giving | the struggle and the victory of an athlete. Another interpretation is that they 
place to those of greater freedom. The date has been deduced from a comparison {| are Nike and Eros (love) 


been acquired for the Department of Greek and Roman antiquities. It is believed 


4 
| Was 4 
| 
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SOME WONDERFUL CHILD PERFORMERS! 
By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S. Author of “The Infancy of Animals,” “The Courtship of Animals,” etc., etc. 


T the meeting of the Zoological Society held 
on May 9, some very remarkable facts were 
related.‘of that fairy-like little animal, the Pigmy 
Flying Phalanger (Acrobates pygmaeus) of Queensland 
and New South Wales. This little creature, not so 
big as a mouse, feeds upon the nectar it extracts 
from flowers and insects. And to obtain these it 
takes the most prodigious leaps from tree to tree, 
supported in mid-air by means of a fold of skin 
stretched between the fore and hind legs and the 


With the larger marsupials, such as the kangaroos 
and wallabies,.it is the rule for no more than one to 
be produced at a birth. And the manner in which 
this gained admittance to the pouch was for long a 
matter of dispute, though it was generally believed 
that the mother took the youngster, at the moment 
of birth, between her lips and placed it there, where 
it quickly fastened itself on to the teat. 

Even the young of the largest kangaroo is extra- 
ordinarily small at birth. It is, in a sense, prematurely 

born. And hence has come about 


a very peculiar device for ensuring 
its due nourishment. As I have said, 
once the teat has been seized it is 
never released. It does not, appar- 
ently, obtain its meed of milk by the 
sucking action common to the higher, 
non- marsupial animals, but spas- 
modically. That is to say, it is 
squirted automatically down its 
throat when the pressure of the milk 
in the teat causes muscular contrac- 
tion, and its consequent expulsion. 
Choking would inevitably follow such 
a method of feeding but for the fact 
that the back of the throat is so 
constructed that the upper end of 
the wind- pipe is always protected 
against the ingress of milk, much as 
the throat of the crocodile is guarded 
against the ingress of water when the 
animal is drowning its prey. 

This over-production of young 
in the smaller 
marsupials was, un- 


of vital importance, in the right way, and at the right 
time; not spasmodically, accidentally, but syn- 
chronously. 

A delicate and all-important adjustment between 
parent and offspring—an adjustment absolutely 
essential to the survival of the race—is to be found 
in the cases of the young of the elephant-seal and sea- 
lion, and probably other members of the seal tribe. 
Immediately after the newly-born elephant-seal has 
taken its first meal of milk, it proceeds to make its 
way laboriously down to the sea. It shuffles along, 
its huge head a world too big and heavy for its feeble 
shoulders. But it attains its goal in time—the fringe 
of the beach, washed by the incoming waves; and 
always accompanied by its mother, who makes no 
effort to assist it. As sdon as the water is reached 
and entered, it turns its back to the sea, and lies, 
half-submerged, to digest its meal. But every now 
and then a somewhat larger wave breaks upon the 
beach, and in its retreat carries the youngster back- 
ward. In a moment it is out of its depth. More 
than this, the heavy head sinks, and death from drown- 
ing must speedily follow but for the action of the 
mother. She, apparently in anticipation of such 
crises, enters the water with her babe. At once 
taking in the situation, she drives the youngster 
forward on to the beach with a swoop of her flipper, 
and all is well again. 

Here, if the instinct to go to the water fails, the 
youngster must die. For it has been shown that, if 
it be forcibly prevented, it is at once seized with 
vomiting. It suffers from a species of “ land-sick- 
ness,’’ and must lie half-submerged if digestion is to 


til recently, quite 
unsuspected; and 
it raises some very 
interesting prob- 
lems. The most . 
obvious of these 
calls for some ex- 
planation as to 
what useful pur- 
pose can possibly 
be served by bring- 
ing into the world 
offspring, albeit but 
very incompletely 
developed, which 
are inevitably 
doomed to practi- 


ITS FOOD, SAVED FROM DROWNING BY ITS 
Drawn by W. B. Robinson. 


side of the body. It is, in short; one of Nature’s 
animated “ gliding machines.” 

These facts have long been known. But what 
was not known till this meeting concerned the details 
of the birth of its young. As with all the smaller 
marsupials—and this is a very remarkable fact—many 
more are born than can possibly survive. This much, 
I shall be reminded, is true of the young of all animals 
which produce large litters, or, for the matter of that, 
which produce no more than‘one or two at a birth. 
But in these “ normal” cases, the incidence of the 
death rate is uncertain, and it may often happen 
that every member of a litter, here and there, may 
attain to maturity. Such, however, are exceptional 
cases; but among these small marsupials there is 
evidently a double death rate. 

One may take it that the number of teats borne 
by the mother is the measure of the maximum number 
of offspring she can rear. In some of the opossums 
there may be as many as twenty-three! In _ this 
little pigmy flying phalanger there are no more than 
four; but the number of young born very con- 
siderably exceeds this. At the moment of birth— 
and this is really a very extraordinary fact—each 
youngster, much less in length than the width of 
one’s little-finger-nail, crawls up the hair of its mother’s 
body and into the maternal pouch. Only the first four 
to reach this goal can survive. They at once pro- 
ceed, after the fashion of young marsupials, to seize 
a teat, to which each remains permanently attached 
yt until it is old enough to consume stronger meat. 
All the rest of the litter, then, inevitably fall off the 
mother’s body and die before they are more than a 
minute or two old! 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN PARENT AND OFFSPRING A VITAL FACTOR IN 
SURVIVAL: A YOUNG SEA-ELEPHANT, LYING IN THE WATER TO DIGEST 


cally instant death. 
There are ex- 
ceptions to every 
rule. The number 

— of teats borne by 
the mother, I have 

remarked, indicates the maximum 
number of young which can be 
reared, whatever the number which 
may be born. The wart-hog of 
Africa provides the exception. In 
this animal no more than four teats 
are present; yet occasionally twice 
that number of young would seem 
to be reared. At any rate, cases are 
on record where females have been 
seen followed by litters of six and 
eight. Here, however, one can find 
an explanation of the facts with no 
great strain on the imagination. It 
may well be that the secretion of 
milk in this animal is copious and 
continuous; for the wart-hog is a 
large animal. If this be the case, as 


soon as the four hungriest have 
satisfied themselves, their places can 
be taken by the remainder of the 
litter. This is impossible in the case 
of the marsupials, where the young 
are so helpless that they cannot 
release the teat, once it has been seized, for months. 

But to return to the marsupials. The extra- 
ordinary behaviour of the young at the moment of 
birth calls attention to an aspect of the “ Struggle 
for Existence" which seems to have escaped the 
attention of the man of science. And that is this. 
The survival of the species depends, not alone on 
the behaviour of the individual, but of itself and 
another—the offspring and its parent, in short, must 
mutually adjust themselves to perform certain acts 


ONE OF NATURE'S 
SUPPORTED IN AIR BY A FOLD OF SKIN STRETCHED BETWEEN THE 
FORE AND HIND LEGS AND THE SIDE OF THE BODY. 


- individuals, each of which must play 


“GLIDERS”: THE PIGMY FLYING PHALANGER, 


Drawn by W. B. Robinson. 


take place. If the mother failed to realise the part 
that she has to play, the death of her offspring is no 
less certain ; for it would inevitably be drowned. 

One might cite further cases of this kind, but enough 
has been said to show that the factors which govern 
the survival of different species are many and subtle, 
especially so where the survival depends upon the 
absolutely harmonious responses of two separate 
its part 
efficiently, often over a long period. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 
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GOLD-SEEKING BY AIR OVER ARCTIC SNOW: PREPARING FOR THE START. 


Puorocrarus BY THE AgRiAL Survey Co. (NEWFOUNDLAND), Ltp., Surriiep by Mr. C. G. Grey. 


PREPARATIONS FOR A FLIGHT TO STAG BAY, LABRADOR, IN SEARCH OF boa IN A TEMPERATURE FREQUENTLY FORTY DEGREES BELOW ZERO: “TUNING UP” 
GOLD: AEROPLANES BEING “ TUNED UP" AND A WESTLAND-NAPIER TESTED. pau MACHINES AT BOTWOOD FOR THE STAG BAY FLIGHT TO A aaw GOLDFIELD. 


= ~~ —— 


LOOMING THROUGH THE SNOW-LADEN AIR LIKE SOME WEIRD WINGED DRAGON: A BRISTOL MACHINE BEING HAULED IN FROM A BLIZZARD 
AT BOTWOOD, NEWFOUNDLAND, DURING PREPARATIONS FOR A -FLIGHT TO THE REPORTED GOLDFIELD IN LABRADOR. 


i A CAMOUFLAGE EFFECT OF SNOW: A MARTINSYDE MACHINE MERGING INTO — SEEN FROM INSIDE A HANGAR AT BOTWOOD: THREE WESTLAND MACHINES 


i THE WINTRY LANDSCAPE AFTER A STORM AT HAWKES BAY. AND A MARTINSYDE BEING PREPARED FOR THE STAG BAY FLIGHT. 

The reported discovery of a new goldfield in Labrador has led to a remarkable _ April, a fact which has hardly ever been known before. Consequently, the aeroplanes 
expedition by aeroplanes, which it was hoped would be the first arrivals. ‘* These (which must by now be at Stag Bay) will have very nearly three months’ start 
photographs,” writes Mr. C. G. Grey, editor of the ** Aeroplane,’ “‘ represent various of any other means of locomotion in getting there. The expedition which has gone 
scenes at Botwood in Newfoundland, where is the aeroplane fleet of the Aerial by aeroplane is not only actually prospecting for gold, but is also mapping the 
Survey Company (Newfoundland), Ltd., the president of which is Major Sidney territory from the air, as there are at present no maps available whatever. When 
Cotton. Major Cotton started only a few days ago for Stag Bay, the nearest the accompanying pictures of the preparaiions for the start were taken, the 
settlement in Labrador to the goldfield area. The winter having been exceptionally thermometer was frequently as low as 40 degrees below zero; yet such is the 
hard, it will be late in the summer before steamers can get through to Stag Bay. system of the Aerial Survey Company that they have never yet had any real 
The Straits of Belle Isle were still completely blocked with ice at the end of trouble with engines or radiators in spite of the cold.” 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING: TOPICAL PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS. T 


Puotocrarus By P. anp A., Keystone View Co., Puororress, S. J. Loes, Anton Krenn (Zuricu), AGencyia Forocrariczna (Warsaw), L.N.A., Wive Wortp Puoros., C.N. 


— 


VALUED AT £2500: A BLOCK OF 30 BLACK PENNY ay 


OS THE SOVIET ENVOY SHOT DEAD IN A 
A GREAT TRANS-AMERICA FLIGHT OF 2690 MILES IN _  LAUSANNE HOTEL: THE LATE M. VOROVSKY. ss 
27 HOURS: THE “T2" PASSING OVER DAYTON, OHIO. © = 


~~~~~~ ~ | 


POLAND'S WELCOME TO 
MARSHAL FOCH: A 


AUTHOR AND COMPOSER OF “THE VOROVSKY’S ALLEGED SCRIBED “VIVE LA THE IRISH APPEAL : 
MR. ART O'BRIEN. 


A DISTINGUISHED HISTORICAL PAINTER: T 
THE LATE MR. SEYMOUR LUCAS, R.A. 


¥ 


ws 
i 
THE PYRAMID OF THE SUN AND ITS WONDERFUL SCULPTURES: PART OF — THE KING AND QUEEN PAY HOMAGE TO THE BRITISH DEAD IN ITALY: 
A GREAT ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN MEXICO. ; THEIR MAJESTIES AMONG THE GRAVES IN THE WAR CEMETERY AT MONTECCHIO. 
Two American officers, Lieutenants J. A. Macready and O. Kelly, recently made one-act opera, “The Perfect Fool,’ opened the season at Covent Garden on 
a non-stop flight across the American continent, from New York to San Diego, May 14.——Marshal Foch was enthusiastically received wherever he went in 
California (about 2600 miles) in 27 hours. Their machine was a T.2 Fokker Poland. He arrived in Warsaw on May 2, and left on the 6th.——Mr. Art 
monoplane. M. Vorovsky, the Soviet Agent in Italy, and head of the Soviet | O'Brien was one of those deported to Ireland on March I1. His application for 
Mission to the new Lausanne Conference, was shot dead after dinner in an hotel | a writ of Habeas Corpus was allowed by the Court of Appeal.——Mr. Seymour ~~ 
at Lausanne on May 10. His alleged assailant, M. Moritz Alexandre Conradi, is Lucas painted many well-known historical pictures, including “‘ The Armada in 
a Swiss, born in Petrograd, who was a captain in the Russian Army until 1917. Sight.""—-—-Earlier excavations of a Pyramid of the Sun, at Teotihuacan, in Mexico, 
He has stated that his father and uncle were tortured and killed by Bolshevists - were illustrated in our issue of September 18, 1920.——After leaving Rome the 
An exhibition of rare postage stamps was recently opened by the Postmaster- King and Queen made a pilgrimage to British graves in Italian war cemeteries. 
General at the Royal Horticultural Hall, Westminster.——Mr. Gustav Holst’s new In that at Montecchio 439 British soldiers are buried. 
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ROME’S GREAT WELCOME TO OUR KING AND QUEEN: THEIR ARRIVAL. 


Tue Lower Puotocrarn By C.N. 


é 


. 
wes 


as 
GATHERED IN THEIR THOUSANDS TO SEE BRITISH MAJESTY “PASS THE STREETS OF ROME'’: A CHEERING MULTITUDE IN THE PIAZZA QUIRINALE 
AS THE ROYAL PROCESSION WENT BY TO THE PALACE. 


i KING GEORGE, THE DUKE OF AOSTA (AT BACK), QUEEN MARY, KING VICTOR, AND QUEEN HELENA. 


Rome gave a magnificent welcome to our King and Queen when they arrived on 
May 7 for their State visit to the King and Queen of Italy. At the station they 
were met by their royai host and hostess and the Prince of Piedmont (Crown 
Prince of Italy), while the Royal Commissioner for Rome, Signor Cremonesi, 
speaking for the city, said: “ As along our streets the English flag alternates and 
intertwines with those of Italy and Rome, so in our hearts to-day is there a 
warm feeling of deference and affection for your Majesties and our own beloved 
Sovereigns.” The enthusiasm of the people well bore out these words, as the 


procession passed through the streets to the Piazza Quirinale, flanked on one side 
by the Consulta, and on the other by the Royal Palace. The route was lined 
by picked Italian Infantry and Marines supported by mounted Carabinieri In 
the first carriage were the two Kings, and in the second (the one seen in our 
upper photograph) the two Queens with the Prince of Piedmont and the Duke of 
Aosta. Very soon after arriving at the Palace the royal party came out on the 
balcony, and received such an ovation from the people that they were recalled 
for a second appearance. 
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BRITISH ROYALTY IN ROME: ITALY’S UNKNOWN WARRIOR: THE COLISEUM. 


Puotrocrarus By 1.B. anp C.N. 


¥ 


THE KING AND QUEEN PAY TRIBUTE TO THE ITALIAN UNKNOWN WARRIOR : 


= PLACING A WREATH ON THE ALTAR OF THE FATHERLAND. oS 


THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE COLISEUM: A GROUP SHOWING THE QUEEN } 
(IN WHITE) ON THE LEFT WITH SENATOR LANCIANI (NEXT BUT ONE). 


Sy MEDIAVAL HELMETS: SWISS GUARDS AT THE VATICAN. A 
A 


On the morning of May 8, the day after their arrival in Rome, the King and 
Queen paid their tribute to the memory of Italy's Unknown Warrior, whose Tomb 
lies beneath the Altar of the Fatherland in front of the great monument to Victor 
Emmanuel. The ceremony was simple and impressive. Accompanied by the 
King and Queen of Italy, and followed by four Carabineers carrying a huge wreath, 
they ascended the steps of the memorial, and the two Kings stood at the salute 
while the wreath was placed in position, and bands played the * Marcia Reale.” 


Four mothers who had lost sons in the war were presented to Queen Mary, who, 
in our first photograph, may be distinguished by her light dress in the centre of 
the group standing with backs to the camera. In the afternoon their Majesties 
made a round of the chief classical antiquities of Rome, including the Palatine, 
the Forum, the Coliseum, and the Baths of Caracalla, under the guidance of 
Commendatore Boni and Senator Lanciani, eminent Italian archeologists. The 
visit to the Pope at the Vatican (illustrated on another page) took place on May 9. 


|, , | im 
ee t IN BRILLIANT UNIFORM OF SLASHED RED, YELLOW AND BLUE, WITH 2 pea \ THE QUEEN WITH SENATOR LANCIANI (ON THE RIGHT) AND THE KING a ’ 
FOLLOWING : THEIR MAJESTIES AT THE BATHS OF CARACALLA. 
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LEADERS OF BRITISH SOCIETY IN ROME DURING THE ROYAL VISIT. 


BY VANDYK. 


WIFE OF THE BRITISH MINISTER TO THE VATICAN 
WHOM THE KING KNIGHTED 
DURING HIS VISIT TO ROME: LADY RUSSELL. 


7? 


> 


WIFE OF THE 
BRITISH AMBASSADOR 
TO ITALY 
AND DAUGHTER 
OF THE 
EARL OF MIDLETON : 


LADY SYBIL GRAHAM. 


| 
| 
« 
= 
#3 it 
~ + it i 
| 
Lady Sybil Graham, wife of the British Ambassador to Italy, the Rt. Hon. Sir St. Lazarus. Sir Ronald and Lady Sybil Graham accompanied the King and Queen 
Ronald William Graham, P.C., K.C.M.G., is the second daughter of the Earl of on their motor tour in the Campagna (illustrated in this number). On the occasion 
Midleton, and was known before her marriage, which took place in 1912, as Lady of their Majesties’ visit to the Pope, the King conferred the K.C.V.O. on the 
> Sybil Brodrick. She was a Maid of Honour to the Queen in 1911-12. At the British Minister to the Vatican, the Hon. Theo Russell, who is now known as 
dinner which their Majesties gave at the British Embassy in Rome on May 10, Sir Odo Russell, using his first Christian name. He is a brother of Lord Ampthill. 
she went in’ on the arm of the Prince of Piedmont (the Crown Prince of Italy), In 1910 he married Countess Marie Louise, daughter of Count Rex, who was at 
while Sir Ronald Graham took in Princess Mafalda. The King of Italy has con- that time Saxon Minister to the Austr -Hungarian Court at Vienna. Sir Odo 
ferred on the Ambassador the Grand Cordon of the Order of St. Maurice and and Lady Russell have three sons. , 
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THE KING AND QUEEN AT TIVOLI: 


Puorocrarus py THe “ Times" anp C.N. 


A DAY IN THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 


4 AMONG THE RUINS OF A ROMAN EMPEROR’S MAGNIFICENT PALACE : 
— THE KING AND QUEEN AT HADRIAN'S VILLA. 


A BEAUTIFUL VIEW OF TIVOLI: THE 
D'ESTE—THE KING AND QUEEN IN 


| 


\ AT THE CASCADES OF TIVOLI: THE QUEEN (THIRD FROM LEFT), 
\ THE KING (SEVENTH), AND LORD CAVAN (EXTREME RIGHT). Y 


On the last day (May 11) of their visit to Rome, the King and Queen made a 
tour by motor-car in the Campagna, and did a strenuous round of sightseeing, 
accompanied by the British Ambassador to Italy, Sir Ronald Graham, and Lady 
Sybil Graham. They went first to Tivoli, where they saw the famous cascades 
and the ruins of Hadrian's Villa, once the most magnificent palace in the world, 
standing picturesquely amid tall cypresses. Next they proceeded to the Villa d'Este, 
where they lunched in the Loggia overlooking its beautiful garden and colossal 
fountain. The Villa d’Este, one of the finest buildings of the Renaissance, was 


327 | THE QUEEN (IN HER CAR) AT THE VILLA FRASCATI: A HALT BESIDE 
r™ A PICTURESQUE ORNAMENTAL FOUNTAIN. 


— 


designed by Pirro Ligorio in 1550 for Cardinal Ippolito d’Este. During their drive 
in the afternoon their Majesties visited the Villa Frascati and many great Roman 
villas in the neighbourhood, the Lakes of Nemi and Albano, and Castel Gandolfi, 
where is the Pope's summer villa. At the last official function of the royal 
visit, a reception at the Capitol in the evening, the King said in reply to Senator 
Cremonesi, the Royal Commissioner for Rome: “1 desire to express to you, as 
first Citizen of Rome, the warm thanks of the Queen and myself for the touching 
welcome which we received from the Roman people.” 


Mp THE CENTRE BACKGROUND. A 
= : | 
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: BY THE ONLY ARTIST ADMITTED: THE ROYAL VISIT TO THE POPE. 


{ FROM THE DRAWING BY G. D'AMATO, THE ONLY ARTIST ADMITTED TO THE VATICAN ON THE OCCASION, 


WITH POPE PIUS XI. AT THE VATICAN: THE KING AND QUEEN CONVERSING WITH HIS HOLINESS 
IN THE SMALL THRONE ROOM—HER MAJESTY WEARING A BLACK MANTILLA. 


The King and Queen visited Pope Pius XI. at the Vatican on May 9. On their | Throne Room, and sat between them during the ensuing conversation, which 


way from the Quirinal they entered the Palazzo Patrizi, which had been lent for | lasted for nearly half an hour His Holiness presented them with two large 
the occasion as a temporary Legation for the British Minister to the Vatican. autographed portraits of himself in silver frames and cases of white parchment 
a By so doing they had technically returned to British territory, and thence they | and gold, with the Papal arms in gold on the frames and the royal initials on 
started for the Vatican The King was in the uniform of an Admiral of the | the cases. Their Majesties in return gave him portraits of themselves. The 
Fleet, while the Queen was in black with a high-pointed mantilla of black lace, | members of their suite were then presented to the Pope, and the visit con- 
and high black shoes, a costume in which her Majesty made a very stately figure cluded Mr. G. d'Amato, who made our drawing, was the only artist admitted to 
The Pope, in a white cassock, stood to receive them at the door of the Small | the Vatican for the occasion.—{Drawing Copyrighted im the United States and Canada._C.R.| 
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The Whrld of the Theatre 


By J. T. GREIN. 


™ ORE light,” was Goethe’s dying word. And 

it was prophetic of his country’s future, 
Germany, whence in its great poet’s day the light 
came by the terch of Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, is 
wallowing in darkness. It has lost faith in itself, in 
the world, in the future, in life. The drift of its 
literature is despair, unless it be revenge. It spreads 
hopelessness, rebellion, destruction. The old cry of 
‘‘ To-morrow we may not be able to live, thus let us 
live to-day !"’ has changed into “ Let 


“THE MACHINE WRECKERS,” BY ERNEST TOLLER.—THE PEOPLE’S THEATRE.} 


projection. When it is all over we have the feeling 
that we have heard a man with a mission, whose soul 
is so deeply stirred, whose head is so full of whirling 
ideas, whose craving to coerce us with conviction 
is so ardent, that he misses when firing. We can but 
repeat what we said of the Insect-play, that other 
typical post-war drama of despair—Cui bono? We 
have heard nothing new; we have once more had it 
dinned into our ears that life is misery, and perhaps 


On the 28th of this month there will be an interest- 
ing ceremony at Mr. Rosenthal’s handsome Pavilion 
Theatre in Whitechapel. Then the foundation-stone 
will be laid of a new enterprise, ‘“‘ The People’s 
Theatre.”” At present it is not intended to go further 
than the creation of the frame. Whether the flag 
will ever wave on the roof depends on public support. 
We have the plans, we have the plays, we have the 
people too; we have confidence in our engineer, Mr. 

A. E. Filmer. But our means, except 


us undo to-day! We have nothing 
worth living for, so let us spend and 
cast away—the deluge is upon us.” 
In Toller’s play, “‘ The Machine 
Wreckers,’”” which Mr. Ashley Dukes 
has rendered into exquisite Victorian 
English—the stately language of an 
age when oratory was in flower and 
purity, undefiled by bastard words— 
we have woeful Germany of to-day 
under the mask of England in 1812. 
From the very beginning it is sym- 
bolic, when, in an expressive scene in 
the House of Lords, Byron inveighs 
against the Machine Bill threatening 
death to destroyers, and Castlereagh 
defends the Bill and the penalty on 
the plea of commonsense. Byron is 
the symbol of the submerged people, 
of the over-taxed and under - fed—a 
survival of that idealism which in 
1914 received its death-blow. Castle- 
reagh is the symbol of the capitalists 
who now, while the country is in 
the: slough of despond, are the covert 
rulers. The whole play is an indict- 
ment of capitalism—a bitter, relentless, 
unsparing attack; and its message is 
that when the masses are purblind 
and obsessed by an idea it is useless 
to preach moderation and insight. 
Reason goes to the wall—reason will 
be silenced. When the action unfolds 
and describes the revolt of the starving 
weavers against the introduction of 
machines and consequent unemploy- 
ment, there is but one man in the 
frenzied throng who sees “ light ” and 
would lead to it. He himself is a 
tramp and hungering, but he sees 
that destruction as a remedy is worse 
than the evil of unemployment and 
its aftermath. He would adjure his 
fellow - sufferers to stand firm, but to 
temporise—to wait and see. For he 
feels that the impasse of the moment 
is but temporary. Anon, when the 
machines are at work in full force, 
industry, trade, credit—all will flour- 
ish, a wave of prosperity will flood the 
land, and myriads more hands will 
be needed than ever before. But the 
purblind heed him not; and when 
they discover that he is the brother 
of the overseer at the factory they 
stone him as a traitor. Once more 


an inexhaustible fund of enthusiasm, 
- a little knowledge, and a small sum 
wherewith to begin, are very limited. 
We are doing this for the people, and 
we hope that the people will be with 
us. Already Toynbee Hall and its 
leaders are moving to rally their follow- 
ersin support. We feel sure that the 
intelligent Hebrew population will be 
eager to welcome our efforts. We have 
cut the prices to fit Everyman’s purse. 
For three-and-sixpence we offer stalls 
as commodious and comfortable as 
any in the West End ; for the nimble 
ninepence we throw open a gallery the 
like of which is to be found nowhere 
else in the Great City ; and, mindful 
that the play ’s the thing, as well as 
the players, we have planned a reper- 
tory for a start which by its very 
choice must commend itself to every 
playgoer who seeks in the theatre 
something better than amusement to 
kill time—something to appeal to his 
intellect, his mind, and his outlook on 
life. ‘‘ The Witch,”’ from the Danish, 
by John Masefield ; ‘‘ You Never Can 
Tell,” by Bernard Shaw; Ibsen's 
Ghosts’; Teixeira’s version of Zola’s 
Thérése Raquin’’— these are the 
foursome of our first month. Then, 
if our hopes are not blighted, we have 
an arsenal behind us: British plays 
deserving a rehearing; Continental 
plays hitherto withheld from London 
despite their fame abroad ; aew plays 
by some of the younger generation 
which would not appeal, perhaps, to 
the commercial theatre, but should be 
heard because their authors have 
something to say in the spirit of new 
lamps for old. As for the players, we 
have enlisted for a time the services 
of Mr. Ernest Milton, whose Hamlet 
at the Old Vic brought him fame, and 
ranks as a creation of memorable 
originality; of Miss Phyllis Relph, 
far too little known in London as an 
actress of power and personality ; of 
Mr. Orlando Barnett, whose name is 
as familiar to every playgoer as Mr. 
Campbell Gullan’s, who has promised 
to be one of us. Others still remain 
unnamed so far, for theirs is the oppor- 
tunity to make their name them- 


the saver pays with his life for the 
fruits of enlightenment. Then the 
troops come, and the wreckers are 
in their turn to meet their reward. 
What does it matter? They have 
achieved their end—destruction ! There 
is nothing to live for; we may as 
well die on the gallows or in prison. 

It is excessively painful, this play of 
Das-Kultur it is complex, involved, and verbose— 
so much so that only with the greatest difficulty can 
even those who know the German mentality of to-day 
extract its real raison d’étre from a maze of speeches, 
phrases, incidents, and upheavals. Hauptmann, with 
infinitely more talent and with greater sobriety of 
method, has told the same tale in ‘“ The Weavers,” 
that famous“ J’Accuse’’ against the capitalist and the 
sweater. But Hauptmann was direct and coherent in 
his tragedy ; his people were human ; their sufferings 
penetrated the hearers’ hearts and souls. Toller’s 
people are not characters of inwardness ; they are but 
the means to illustrate a cause. Their ravings and 
woes are disturbing, but they do not move us beyond 
the moment: their vehemence overwhelms their 
force. It is what the Germans themselves call a 
* Tendenz-Stiick ""—a play with a purpose—and the 
purpose has so beset his vision that he does not see 
clearly himself, and drowns in words his power of 


jubilee performance. She is 


Signora Duse was born at Venice in 1861. 


THE RETURN OF ELEONORA DUSE: THE GREAT ITALIAN ACTRESS WHO WILL SHORTLY 


REAPPEAR IN LONDON AFTER SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


London will soon have an opportunity to welcome again Signora Eleonora Duse, the famous Italian 
actress, who has not been seen on the stage here since 1906, when she took part in Miss Ellen Terry’s 
to appear in a series of six matinées organised by Mr. C. B. Cochran. It 
was stated that the first, on June 6, would probably be Ibsen’s “Ghosts” or “ The Lady of the Sea.” 
She appeared before Queen Victoria at Windsor in 1894. 


Photograph by Scindus (Genoa). 


futile. But what is the good of it? To revel in the 
slough of despond may be the sad pleasure of the 
few, but the world wants something different to carry 
on. Such plays may have an ephemeral value as 
curiosities—as a manifestation of the mental state of 
Germany to-day—but they are merely typical of a 
passing phase, and a repetition of such cries of despair 
as are born from the agonies of crisis. 

Having said this, there remains but an expression 
of indebtedness to the Stage Society for having 
attempted this ambitious production ; to Mr. Nugent 
Monck, of the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, for 
his guiding hand, so firm, so simple in choice of means, 
so telling in effect ; and to the phalanx of well-known 
actors, among whom is Mr. Herbert Marshall, the hero, 
the victim of the drama, excellent by such magnificence 
of diction that the character will be remembered when 
the play will rest in quietude with many other 
products of “ storm and stress.” 


selves. We have chosen the young 
who are ambitious to make good for 
the cause for themselves, and who, 
confident in their producer, Mr. A. E. 
Filmer, devote themselves with heart 
and soul to their mission. I say 
“mission” designedly, for the actors 
as well as the sponsors of the People’s 
Theatre seek no other gain than the 
right to live, and such prestige as 
will further their career, and, by individual effort, 
assist to consolidate the enterprise. 

Thus we may say with conviction that on the 
artistic side everything will be done to make the 
People’s Theatre worthy of its name. But the last 
word remains with the people themselves. Will they 
let us live? That is the question. Will they fortify 
our belief that a people's theatre on this side of the 
Thames is as much needed as on the other bank, where 
the Old Vic has succeeded per aspera ad astra? We 
want the help of all who love the theatre; and, as 
we are working for a great cause, we are not ashamed 
to raise and proffer our hat to all who can afford and 
are willing to support, with the humble prayer and 
“assurance that by Mr. Graham Morrison, the manager 
of the People’s Theatre, Pavilion Theatre, White- 
chapel Road, “even the smallest contributions will 
be gratefully received” and wielded under careful 
stewardship. 
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AN ALL-BRITISH FINAL IN THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP. 


PuorocraPpus BY Sport AnD GENERAL, C.N., TopPicaL. 


MARKING HIS BALL WITH A PEN-KNIFE BEFORE THE MATCH: MR. ROGER 
WETHERED, THE aneneenc OF THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT DEAL. 


4 DRIVEN TO COVER BY A HAILSTORM: SPECTATORS 
SHELTERING UNDER GRASS AND HILLOCKS. 
’ IN THE ROUGH NEAR 


THE FIFTEENTH GREEN : 
MR. WETHERED IN PLAY = THE NEW AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPION : MR. ROGER WETHERED 


DURING THE MATCH. — (WORPLESDON) WITH THE CUP AFTER wis VICTORY. 


| 


| 


4 

ANGLO-AMERICAN GOLF COURTESIES: MR. WETHERED TAKING A CIGARETTE . THE RUNNER-UP IN THE AMATEUR GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP: MR. ROBERT 

FROM MR. OUIMET AFTER BEATING papel IN THE SEMI- FINAL. a HARRIS (ROYAL AND ANCIENT) DRIVING DURING THE MATCH. 
The final of the Amateur Golf Championship, played on the Royal Cinque Ports for the 30 holes played (out of 36) was 123—only 3 points above the number (120) 
j course at Deal on Saturday, May 12, produced a very fine. display of goli under | giving an average of 4 per hole. Mr. Harris's score was 13 The figures were: 

trying conditions of weather. The finalists were both British players, Mr. Roger “| Ist Round—Mr. Wethered: Out, 35; Home, 36--Total, 73 Mr. Harris: Out, 37; 
Wethered (Worplesdon) and Mr. Robert Harris (Royal and Ancient), the last | Home, 40 —Total, 77. 2nd Round—Mr. Wethered: Out, 37; Home, 13 Mr. 
American competitor, Mr. Francis Ouimet, having been eliminated in the semi- Harris: Out, 39: Home, 14. These scores were the more creditable considering 
final, in which he was beaten by Mr. Wethered by 2 and 1 In the final, Mr. | the strong wind with squalls of rain and hail, occasionally so violent as to drive 
Wethered played magnificent golf, and Mr. Harris fought a fine uphill fight with players and spectators to whatever cover they could find Mr. Wethered is a 
pluck and tenacity. Mr. Wethered won by 7 holes up and 6 to play. His score | brother of Miss Joyce Wethered, who was Lady Golf Champion last year. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


MONG the new novels, one of the most vital and 
interesting is G. B. Stern's Tue Back Seat” 
(Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d.), a short book, even as 
novels go nowadays, but so packed with matter that 
its brevity leaves the reader with no sense of in- 
completeness. The canvas is thoroughly well filled, 
and one has no uncomfortable sense of having been 


By J. D. SYMON. 


Mr. Carruthers’ economic dependence might have been 
contemptible, but he is not so futile as he seems. 


Perhaps Mrs. Houldsworth (G. B. Stern—lI see 
some call her Mr. Stern) wishes to explode the notion 
that the man must be the breadwinner or perish, 
or she may be indulging herselt with a sly, ironic 
criticism of ‘‘ This Freedom." However that may 

be, Robert is not a nonentity. He had a fairly 


subtle brain that enabled him to combat success- 
fully and unobtrusively a threatening domestic 
situation. He wanted his wife to himself, and 
invited her to take the second of the two back 
seats. That is, she was to “rest” for six 
months, escape from the social and artistic 
whirlpool that was her life, be domestic, and 
darn his neglected socks. He had tried “ to be 
a good wife’’ to her; now it was her turn to 
play the like. 


I can recall few equally successful pictures in 
little of the fashionable actress’s distressful days 
of “rush.” Since “ Miss Bretherton”’ (if one 
dare mention Mrs. Humphry Ward’s first, and 
in many ways best, story in the same breath 
with one of the brilliant new writers) and Anthony 
Hope’s ‘A Servant of the Public,’”’ there has 
been no such complete and understanding port- 
rait of the theatrical star intime. Sandra Belloni, 
more singer than actress, moves on the ethereal 
and Olympian Meredithian plane, and stands 
above comparison with any Leonora Carru- 
thers. Leonora is no Olympian; just a capable, 
successful player, a little above mediocrity and 
a little below genius. Her acting is only once 
important to the story. It is her off-the-stage 
lite that counts. That life is very neatly summed 
up in the author’s phrase, “ breathlessly jostled 
by the many gay things crowding into the gay 
day.” There is first-rate fun in the scenes where 
Leonora appears in the interviewer's hands, and 
if the illustrated papers get a shrewd knock 
or two for fatuity and banality in descriptive 
letterpress, this journal bears no malice. In 
his last novel, by the way, Mr. Michael Sadleir 
justifies his finer literary perceptions with 


» 


to the actual life of that time, he could not endure 
its conditions for a quarter of an hour. This is a 
salutary corrective to the too rhapsodic mood, but only 
a corrective. It is not to be taken as a negative ; tor 
the period certainly afforded sufficient material for the 
exposition of beauty in art and letters. And it is as 
such an exposition that this book best finds its account. 


It is, however, chiefly a book for those who already 
know something of the subject. So many great names 
are introduced in a passing allusion that readers 
without previous knowledge may miss the full scope 
of the argument. But those who come in any way 
prepared will be impressed with Mrs. Taylor's easy 
handling in brief of her huge subject, and with the 
general rightness of her scheme. She is on intimate 
terms with all the men and women of the Kenaissance 
and she places them on her tapestry with an artist's 
skill. The book is perhaps best compared to a tapestry, 
beautiful to look at, even if the full meaning of the 
design may elude our ignorance, 


Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie’s first novel, ‘‘ Without 
Conditions,” is not her first book. Besides her poems, 
she edited, in collaboration with Miss Anna Shepherd, 
an anthology of the best verse that had appeared 
during twenty-one years in the magazine of her 
Alma Mater. Although not an Aberdonian by birth, 
she has chosen Deeside as the scene of hey first full 
dress effort in fiction. But here is no Wailyard 
delving. Miss Mackenzie has been most happily 
inspired to go back to 1848, to set her scene in the 
county, and to choose her actors from county 
families. There is a touch of Jane Austenism in her 
delicate etchings of polite society, but it is Austenism 
in crinolines, most delightful and billowy to behold, 
Here is an aristocratic setting that has been some- 
what rare in Scottish fiction for many a day 


The writing, highly finished and fastidious, pleased 
me more than the actual story, a curious episode 
of courtship and honeymoon, which seemed to be 
much ado about nothing without the necessary jus- 
tification of whimsicality. But I trust the author 


similar jokes. It is the fashion: it does 
no harm, and it may even do good. 


THE FRENCH MONUMENT OF GRATITUDE FOR AMERICAN AID: 
THE DESIGN FOR THE SEAWARD SIDE—A COLOSSAL FIGURE 
OF FRANCE ON A PROW-SHAPED BASE SCANNING THE 


OCEAN FOR THE AMERICAN SHIPS. 


The monument will overlook the sea at the Pointe de Grave, at 
mouth of the Gironde, where the first American contingents landed. The 


fi » of France (65 ft. high), by the famous sculptor, Antoine Bourdelle, ” P : 
The shows, I think, that the author’s art is 


is inspired by the tradition of the Athene Parthenos of Phidias. 


whole design is illustrated and described on the opposite page. 


fobbed off with a mere sketch. It is a little book, 
but yet a book and a good book at that. 

In many ways I prefer the new story to the 
author’s previous one, able though “ The Room” 
was. There, the rather hectic picture of modern 
youth reacted uncomfortably at times on those who 
prefer a little serenity in their fiction. ‘‘ The Room ” 
dated itself, and had little of the universal in it. 
“The Back Seat,” although not exactly serene, has 
yet a quieter atmosphere, and is not so likely to get 
out of date as its predecessor. The central situation 
is more general, and will be understood long after the 
present phase of manners and morals has passed. 
Post-war aggressiveness is becoming old-fashioned, 
but the egotism of the actress, her insatiable craving 
for applause, and the torture of seeing younger 
players usurp the place of public favour, will always 
remain. Nor is this peculiar to the abstracts and 
brief chronicles of their time. Every painter, every 
musician, every politician, every writer, every 
preacher, every prominent servant of the public, 
knows the hour of supersession for his private 
hell. There are two back seats in the novel. One 
is permanent, the other temporary. The first was 
taken, before the story opens, by Robert Carruthers, 
who having failed as an iron-broker, and then as 
a leather-broker, retired on nothing to a contented 
career of home-carpentry and fretwork. He had two 
passions-—one for his wife, the great actress, Leonora 
Carruthers ; and the other for making preposterous 
wooden gadgets to adorn the home in Edwards 
Square. He was always breaking out in a new place: 
a cupboard here, a set of shelves there, and all very 
good, abominably ugly, and doubtfully useful. 
Leonora loved him with a rather frayed but still loval 
affection, and put up with his futility. Her great 
carnings kept the house together. She did not mind, 
and Robert did not mind. In less skilful hands 


the 


I refuse to spoil ‘ The Back Seat ” by 
giving a tabloid version here; nor will I 
say in what very interesting and poignant 
form a usurper of Leonora’s place threat- 
ened to arise, or what came of that episode. 
The story is too closely wrought to be 
summarised. It lives in every line, and 


mellowing, and her powers of observation 

and insight maturing. There are fewer 
squibs and crackers than in her former works, 
which sometimes left one a trifle dazzled and 
deafened. Human frailty, amiable domestic hum- 
bug and self-deceptions may be exposed as 
before, but it is with a gentler touch. Here, once 
again, as in several recent novels by other 
hands, the modern spirit seems to be coming to 
terms with old institutions. The book makes no 
concessions to mawkishness, but at the same time 
it holds no truck with cynicism, and the result is 
something very fresh, wholesome, and attractive. 


Two other new books by women writers 
have come to my table this week, and both 
have proved profoundly interesting. Apart from 
their context, these volumes make a special 
appeal to me because they are Northern pro- 
ducts. The authors are Scotswomen, distin- 
guished graduates of Aberdeen University. There 
and in a wider circle Mrs. Rachel Annand 
Taylor and Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie made 
a name as poets. On this occasion their medium 
is prose: Miss Mackenzie has given us a novel 
of Deeside, WitnHout Conpitions” (Heine- 
mann; 6s.); Mrs. Annand Taylor a volume of 
essays that is in some sense a compendious 


history, ‘“‘ ASPECTS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE” 
(Grant Richards ; 12s. 6d.), a poet’s prose-poem 


FRANCE’S GREAT MONUMENT OF GRATITUDE FOR AMERICA’S 


on a period. AID: THE DESIGN FOR THE LANDWARD SIDE, SHOWING 


To those who know Mrs. Taylor’s former 


books, “ Rose and Vine,” and “ The Hours of At 
American soldier, one on each side. The side walls of the corridor will 
be adorned with bas-reliefs by M. Henri Navarre, the French sculptor. 


Fiammetta,” her delicately poetical and art- 
istically romantic treatment of the Renaissance 
will be no surprise. To her the period has 
long been an object of worship, and to this book 
she has devoted many years of study. Perhaps 
she has over-idealised it. Burckhardt said that if 
its most ardent modern admirer were taken back 


ITS COMMEMORATIVE’ TABLET AND APPROACH CORRIDOR 


WITH MURAL BAS-RELIEFS. 
the foot of the central tablet are figures of a French and an 


Drawings by the Architect, M. André Ventre. 


means, to follow up this most promising beginning 
She has the gift of drawing both character and scenery 
with unusual skill, her domestic interiors are exquisite, 
and I look forward to many more of the same kind. 
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FRENCH GRATITUDE TO AMERICA : A SISTER TO THE “LIBERTY.” 


From a DrawinG BY THE Arcuitect, M. ANorf VeNTRE, OF HIS MopEL FoR THE MONUMENT 


TO STAND WHERE THE FIRST AMERICAN CONTINGENTS 
GREAT FRENCH MEMORIAL (325 FEET HIGH), TO 


The foundation-stone of the colossal monument to commemorate the 
gratitude of France for American aid in the war was laid on September 6, 
1919 (the anniversary both of the first Battle of the Marne and of the 
birth of La Fayette) by the President of the French Republic and the United 
States Ambassador to France The site for the memorial, which will be 
325 ft. high, is on the cliffs at the Pointe de Grave, at the mouth of the 
Gironde, where the first American contingents landed from the transports 

Orleans " and * Rochester The general design, which has been altered 


| 
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LANDED IN FRANCE IN 1917: THE DESIGN FOR THE 
BE ERECTED AT THE MOUTH OF THE GIRONDE. 


considerably since its first conception, has been prepared by M. Bartholomé 
and M. André Ventre, the architect of the famous “ Trench of Bayonet 


lossal statue of France, scanning the horizon 


monument at Verdun The c 
for the American ships, by the eminent French sculptor, M. Antoine Bourdelle, 
recalls the statue of “ Liberty ’’ in New York harbour One bas-relief will 
represent the arrival of La Fayette in the United States in 1777, another 
the landing of the Americans in France in 1917 A model of this monument 


is in the Paris Salon.—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.) 
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TO BE REVIVED FOR THE 800TH ANNIVERSARY OF “BART’S.”: | ¢ 


DrawN AND Dascripep sy A. ForesTIER. (S 


| 
| 
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AS IN HENRY VIIL'S DAY: BARTHOLOMEW FAIR AT SMITHFIELD—-TO BE RESUMED WHEN 


The great feature of the celebrations of the eight-hundredth anniversary of St. Bartholomew's Hospital will be the revival of old Bartholomew Fair, in Smithfield, 
on June 6, 7 and 8 ‘“* This drawing,’’ writes Mr. Forestier, *‘ represents a conjectural view of Smithfield during the Fair in Henry the Ejighth’s reign before 
the suppression of the monasteries. On the right of the picture is the entrance to St. Bartholomew's Hospital through Henry the Seventh’s Gate. The 
church and tower of St. Bartholomew-the-Less appear immediately behind the gate. . . . The church of St. Bartholomew the Great appears in the background, 
showing the west front, in the style of the thirteenth century, with two turrets above the side doors. The nave is visible, as weil as the great tower where 
hung a peal, of bells that went to St. Sepulchre’s Church when the tower was pulled down. The church was approached through a fortified gate... . On 
the right of the church are perceived the roofs of part of the monastic buildings. On its left the wall is hidden by the booths of the Fair, which abounded 
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. OLD BARTHOLOMEW FAIR—A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING. 
| 


(Sze His ARTICLE ON Pace 856.) 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’'S HOSPITAL CELEBRATES ITS “EIGHT HUNDRED SUMMERS OF RENOWN.” 


near the church, and where the amusements of the Fair were chiefly to be found Cloth Fair is indicated by a double row of booths, within the churchyard. 


HEN 


eld, | Houses extended to the left to the corner of Long Lane and beyond, where a horse fair is taking place. In the left foreground is one of the famous elms 
ane under which stood the gallows. A gypsy encampment is in the left foreground, close to ‘the river of wells." On the right is an open-air eating-place, and 
The i in the middle of Smithfield are the usual tumblers and mountebanks, wrestlers, stilt- walkers, rope-dancers, and jugglers, each attracting their own crowd, while 
und, | merry fellows dance and play the fool, beggars whine incessantly, gentlemen and ladies ride or walk, preceded by their page boy, and rogues are led away by 
oa | the guards. Booths and taverns are driving a roaring trade, and one may imagine the incessant din from drum and trumpet and the discordant shouts that 
me (4 went to make up all the fun of Bartholomew Fair.'’—{Drawing Copyrighted in the United States and Canada.—C.R.} 
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BARTHOLOMEWV FAIR. 


By A. FORESTIER. 


— Rayer (called in Latin Raherus, anglicised 

as Rahere), ‘ a pleasant and witty gentleman,” 
says Stowe, “and therefore the King’s Minstrel,’ feel- 
ing pangs of conscience, left the frivolous Court of 
Henry I., which he had enlivened by his jokes, and 
went on pilgrimage to Rome to do penance for his 
sins before the shrines of the blessed Apostles Peter 
and Paul, he vowed that, if he recovered from an 
extreme sickness that had seized him during his stay 
in the Eternal City, and was able again to reach 
England, he would make a hospital ‘in recreation of 
poor men, and to them so gathered minister after his 
powers.’ The vow was approved by the benign 
and merciful Lord,’’ Rayer was restored to health, 
and in the course of his return journey he had a 
vision of the great St. Bartholomew, who commanded 
him to found a church in the suburb of London at 
a place called Smithfield (otherwise, the Smooth Field), 
promising him assistance. 

Rayer obeyed the command: he petitioned and 
obtained Henry the First’s grant of the land he 
desired, ‘‘ for it was contained in the King’s market,” 
and there, in time, raised his church with the help 
ot people attracted by a superstitious reverence for 
a man who, “ with cunning of truth,”’ instructed them 
in the word of God and exhorted them to deeds of 
charity. It was not then a pleasant place: the soil 
was marshy, and planted with gallows for thieves. 
But the work prospered. Both the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and the Bishop of London consecrated 
the adjoining field as a cemetery. Clerks were brought 
together to live under regular institution, Rahere 
naturally being appointed Prior. Miracles occurred. 
St. Bartholomew's fame spread far and wide. Pilgrims 
flocked thither in numbers and with them dealers in 
articles of piety, rosaries, crosses, medals, souvenirs of 
all sorts; and with these, it can be presumed, sellers 
of meat and drink. The ‘* Smoothtield”’ was, we are 
told, in the King’s market where horses and cattle 
were sold, and shambles stood near by. It was a 
place of execution. In 1305 Wallace, the Scottish hero, 
was done to death there in revolting circumstances. 
The Priory of St. Bartholomew had a purifying influ- 
ence. The féte day of the saint, Aug. 24, attracted 
an extraordinary number of worshippers. 

A fair was instituted under the auspices of the 
chief City magistrate* and aldermen, who duly came 
in full pomp to proclaim it. Strict regulations were 
established (not always observed), and for three days 
a great deal of trade in all sorts of things and products 
was made, the London drapers having their booths 
within the churchyard—perma- 
nent structures which were 


- ‘ < > 


is to be commemorated this year by a _ revival 
of the Fair, produced by the students with great 
ceremonial. The hospital had its separate chapel, 
now the church of St. Bartholomew the Less, 
which stood within its precincts, but its date 
is much later, about 1400-1410.f The great 
church (St. Bartholomew the Great) was not 
finished at Rahere’s death in 1143. The nave 


NOW 800 YEARS OLD: ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL— 
THE ENTRANCE THROUGH KING HENRY’S GATE, 
Photograph by Topical. 


was completed about 1240. Meanwhile, the monastic 
buildings were growing, and at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century the Priory offered all the 
resources of the great abbeys in cloisters, dormi- 
tories, guest-house, and kitchen gardens. Canon- 
bury was the canons’ country house. - The monks 
belonged to the Order of St. Augustine. Rahere 
had at first assembled thirteen canons regular, 
but that number was increased to thirty-five by 
Thomas, the second Prior. 


December 27, 1546, one month before his death, 
Henry VIIL., yielding to the prayer of the Lord 


Mayor, Aldermen and citizens, decided to refound . 


the hospital. He made a gift of it to the City of 
London, together with other places. So that he 
became the second founder of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, and his statue figures over the present gate, 
which, however, was built in 1702. 

Those changes did not affect the Fair, which 
vear after year went on merrily. The Smoothfield, 
which at first was a morass in wet weather, when 
thousands of people and animals were assembled 
there, had been paved by order of the King—-James I. 


This was in 1614. The burning of heretics had 
not prevented people from meeting on the same 
spot for trade and amusement. The new condi- 


tion of things, including the suppression of the 
gallows, invited the building of numerous houses 
permanently devoted to trade. Ben Jonson wrote 
his comedy of ‘ Bartholomew Fair" at that time. 
Therein he gives us a lively picture of the cha- 
racters through which he satirises the follies and 
vices of the Fair. 

People of condition now ventured to visit it 
Carriages brought them in. They could walk dry- 
foot on the flagstones laid in front of the shops, and 
entered the good inns for a meal. 

Pepys records several visits to the place, and 
evidently derived some enjoyment from it. Evelyn 
also had been there, but had come back scandal- 
ised by the gross and licentious display he had 
witnessed. Gradually the booths increased in 
number and variety; stage plays were given; 
puppet shows were greatly in favour; shows of 
all sorts appeared, all competing in noise, so much 
so that the neighbours, who could not sleep at 
night on account of the kettledrums, or during the 
day could hardly reach their doors owing to the 
crowds—let alone their own trade being stopped— 
protested against an undue prolongation of the 
Fair, which at the time of the Restoration had largely 
exceeded the three days to which it should have been 
restricted. The Lord Mayor and Council of Alder- 
men were petitioned, and in 1708 an announcement 
appeared in the Gazette reducing the duration of the 
Fair to three days, and no more. The Fair, it is 
true, had become a scene of disorder and debauchery. 
A number of thieves and rogues of ail descriptions, 
causing tumults and violence, were constantly appre- 
hended, but many more escaped. 

However, there were theatrical and musical 

booths offering great interest. 


Gay's “ Beggar’s Opera was 


closed and guarded for fear of 
theft. They were the origin of 
Clothfair, that narrow street 
until lately passing between two 
rows of old houses (one of 
them now demolished) which 
had gradually superseded the 
ancient booths of the drapers. 
Besides military exercises and 


jousting and tournaments, games 


of all sorts and sports were 
indulged in at Smithfield — 
sword and buckler, quarter-staff, . 
archery, races, probably foot- 
ball. The 'prentices would enjoy 
the place exceedingly. A row 
of elms grew along what was 


called “the river of wells,’ an 


expanse of water or pond formed 
by the meeting of several brooks 
which came from a number of no 
springs or wells arising in the J a 
neighbourhood Clerkenwell, 


Tode’s well, Rede’s well, Skin- 


ners well, Fags well, and others. 


This “river” flowed into the 
near city ditch which joined the cy 
Fleet below Fleet Bridge (Lud- < 


| A 


» 
4 


performed at the Fair in 

yj 1727-28. Fielding had a great 
theatrical booth at the George 
Inn yard at Smithfield, where 
4 his dramatic opera, ‘‘ Hunter ; 
or the Beggar's Wedding,”’ was 
performed in 1729. He gave 
; several other plays at the same 
inn, among others, in 1736, 
ay the ‘ Fourberies de Scapin,” 
rk adapted from Moliére’s comedy. 
: There were four theatrical booths. 
i They formed a diversion from 

the strange and wonderful 
\ > creatures, such as the elephant 
firing a gun, the learned pig, 

~ and the six-legged sheep. 

N The Court of Piepowder 
. was formally opened by the 
Lord Mayor when he _pro- 
claimed the Fair, to settle 
| disputes and differences between 
: members of the Fair. It was 
part of the Fair, and lasted 


‘ to the end. Its decisions were 
os upheld, and against any error 
a an appeal to the Courts of 
ee: 


Westminster was allowed, and 


gate Hill). At Smithfield it 
was used, of course, as a water- 
ing-place for horses and so on, 
Holebourne, or Old bourne (Hol- 
born) the river of wells, flowed near by where now 
runs Farringdon Road. 

‘The Fair became naturally a rendezvous for tumblers 
and mountebanks, quack doctors, acrobats, rope- 
dancers, and wrestlers; and, as it developed, was a 
centre of amusements of a rough kind ; while eating and 
drinking and merry-making attracted all the citizens, 
who gorged themselves with roast pig—a speciality of 
the Fair—-sausages, and oysters. 

The church of St. Bartholomew was founded in 
1123; so was the hospital, whose Sooth anniversary 


* The first Mayor on record is FitzAlwyn in 1189. 
t The present church was rebuilt in 1823. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AS A GREAT MEDICAL TRAINING SCHOOL: THE SPLENDIDLY 


EQUIPPED MUSEUM.-—(Photograph by Topical.} 


At the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIIL., 
the Priory was surrendered to the King by Robert 
Fuller, the last Prior, in 1539. The hospital was closed, 
and the canons were dismissed. 
them no one knows. A few years later, in Edward 
the Sixth’s time, the church was more than half 
destroyed. So were the monastic buildings, the 
materials being used, they say, by the Duke of Somer- 
set, the Protector, who is accused of blowing up with 
gunpowder the Priory of St. John’s and its beautiful 
spire, to obtain the materials for building his palace 
in the Strand, which he did not live to see completed 
(not the present Somerset House, which only dates 
back to 1776-1786, the year of its completion). On 


What became of, 


“such courts had the right to 
issue writs of execution in aid 
of their process after judgment, 
when the person or effects of 
the defendant were not in the Fair, and there- 
fore beyond the ancient limits of their jurisdic- 
tion. (Act 19 George IIL, cap. 70.)" The Lord 
Mayor, for the maintenance of peace, placed a City 
Marshal at the Ram Inn, with a strong body of 
constables. 

So Bartholomew Fair went on until the year 1855, 
when it was definitely suppressed. 

This abbreviated account is based on Henry Mor- 
ley’s exhaustive memorial, Bartholomew Fair,” 
and articles by J. Saunders on the Priory and Church 
of St. Bartholomew's, in “ London,” edited by Chas. 
Knight (1851) ; Loftie’s “ History of London,” and 
other sources. 
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(Artist's Copyricut Strictly RESERVED.» 


RUSKIN’S VIEW, THE WORLD’S MOST GLORIOUS WORK OF SCULPTURE. 


MODELLED BY LEONARDO DA VINCI'S 
OF BARTOLOMEO COLLEONI, 


Ruskin said : “1 do not believe there is a more glorious work of sculpture existing 


in the world than the equestrian statue of 


Venice, in the centre of 


church of that name The statue was modelled in 1481 


among 


Verrocchio’s death it was cast in bronze in 


designed the lofty marble pedestal. Verrocchio was born at 


Bartolomeo Colleoni 


TEACHER, ANDREA DEL VERROCCHIO, IN 


IN 


the Campo Santi Giovanni e Paolo, opposite the Dominican 
by Andrea del Verrocchio, 
whose pupils were Leonardo da Vinci and (probably) Pietro Perugino 
1493 by Alessandro Leopardi, who also 


Florence 


It stands at 


in 1432, and at 


1481: THE 


THE CAMPO SANTI GIOVANNI E PAOLO, AT VENICE. 


is described by Vasari as ‘“‘a goldsmith, a master of 


carver, a painter, and a Another 


statue of David in the Uffizi Gallery at Florence. 


musician.’’ 


famous work of 


After Venice in 1488 


Venetian general who died in 


The subject of 


1475- 
which he founded. 


the above statue, 


Bergamo, 


perspective, 


his 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE 


a sculptor and 


is 


Bartolomeo Colleoni, 


the bronze 


His only extant picture is the 
“ Baptism of Christ,"’ in which Leonardo is said to have helped him. 


He died at 


was a 


His tomb is in the Church of S. Maria Maggiore, 


| 
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EXPECTING A VISIT FROM THE KING AND 


PHOTOGRA 


INSTRUCTION IN THE LATEST PHASE OF SCIENTIFIC WARFARE: AN OPEN-AIR 


~ BUDDING OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY WIELDING PICK AND SHOVEL: CADETS 
| WIRELESS CLASS AT SANDHURST. 


AT SANDHURST DIGGING , TRENCHES 


set WHERE THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE HAS BEEN HOUSED 
IN STEEL HELMETS, MAKING A PRACTICE BAYONET CHARGE. THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


WHERE SOLDIERLY SIMPLICITY IN FURNITURE IS THE ORDER OF THE DAY: 


! A SANDHURST CADET IN A DORMITORY. 


POR, HOW THE SIX HUNDRED AND TWENTY CADETS AT 
MEALS THE MESS-ROOM 


SANDHURST TAKE THEIR 


The King and Queen, it was announced recently, have arranged to spend a few hours to-morrow (Whit Sunday) with the cadets at the Royal Military College at 
Sandhurst, whither they will drive by motor from the Royal Pavilion at Aldershot. Their Majesties will arrive soon after 10 a.m., and, after inspecting the cadets, 
will attend D'vine service with them. The town of Sandhurst, in Berkshire, is about nine miles north of Aldershct—and the College buildings stand two miles 
away to the south-east, in beautiful grounds containing a large lake. The Royal Military College was established here in 1812, three years before Waterloo. It 


had been o-iginally founded, by the then Duke of York, at High Wycombe, in 1799, and in 1802 he removed it to Great Marlow, where it remained until its 


| 
AT 
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ND' QUEEN ON WHIT SUNDAY: SANDHURST. 


= 


\ Keystone View Co 


N HOUSED —e INCLUDING AN INDIAN: CADETS OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE AT SANDHURST 
puitpincs | SINCE THREE YEARS BEFORE THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO : keg PRACTISING TRENCH WARFARE WITH A LEWIS GUN, 
AT SANDHURST. 


DRILLING WITH FIXED BAYONETS: A PARADE OF CADETS IN FRONT OF THE  . INDOOR RECREATION AT SANDHURST: CADETS HAVING A GAME OF PING PONG 
ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE AT SANDHURST. WHILE ANOTHER PLAYS THE PIANO. 


‘ 
LEARNING TO APPLY THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES TO MILITARY USES : THE COMMANDANT OF THE ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE AT SANDHURST 
AN INDOOR CLASS IN WIRELESS. MAJOR-GENERAL SIR R. B. STEPHENS, KCB, CMG. 


transference to Sandhurst. In 1858 the system of training was remodelled, Sandhurst up to that time having formed the Junior Department of the Royal 


a | Military College. Taere is now accommodation for 700 cadets, and the number in residence at present is stated to be 620. The course of training, which includes 
» miles ' practical experience of all details of a soldier's life, as well as scientific military studies, occupies two years ; after which the cadets enter on their career in the 
0. It | Army. The great interest which they have shown in wireless has led the College authorities to instal a powerful broadcasting apparatus. The present 
ntil its Commandant of Sandhurst, Major-General Sir Reginald Fyng Stephens, served in the Great War, and was severely wounded in the South African War. 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST LINER: THE HUGE “LEVIATHAN.” 


FROM THE PAINTING 


SHAR 


THE AMERICAN “INVASION” OF ENGLAND: A FLOATING CITY WHICI} 


The world’s largest ship, the huge S.S. “ Leviathan,’’ of the U.S. Lines (formerly known as the “Vaterland’’), is about to cross the Atlantic on her maiden 
voyage as a passenger liner under the American flag. She has a gross tonnage of 59,956 tons, is 950 ft. long, 100 ft. wide, 124 ft. high from keel to 
bridge, and has 9 decks. The next three largest existing ships are the “ Majestic ’’ (56,000 tons), ‘President Harding’’ (54,282 tons), and ‘“ Berengaria’’ 
(52,022 tons). The ‘Leviathan ’’ will leave New York on Independence Day (July 4) for Cherbourg and Southampton, where she is due to arrive on July 10. 
In addition to her ordinary passengers, she will carry a party of members of the American Cabinet, Congressmen, and Senators, as guests of Chairman Lasker, 
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HAN”? FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE GERMAN “VATERLAND.” 


‘TING BY E. TURNER. 


WHICH) WILL BRING A “POPULATION” OF OVER 3000 TO BRITISH SHORES. 


naiden of the United States Shipping Board. It is a wonderful sight to see such an immense vessel being tenderly “ nursed’ into dock by er oe nay but rd 

eel to powerful tugs. At night the blaze of myriad lights adds to the impressive effect, as, to the sound of many syrens and whistles, the great aa — approac os 

aria ’’ the quayside. The “ Vaterland’’ was built at Hamburg and commissioned in 1914, but in August of that year she was interned in New Yor a fl — - o 

ly 10. American troop-ship (renamed the Leviathan she broke the troop-transport record for carrying-capacity. She carries 976 first-c 

asker, € class ; and 1887 third class. Officers and crew number 1100, making the total 4511. She has been converted into an oil-burner.— Copyrighted in U.S. and Canada R) 
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LIKE A PALACE ASHORE: IN A GREAT LINER. 


By Courtesy or tHe U.S. Lines, Lro. 


Pag 


~ 


~, WHERE TYPICAL AMERICAN BEAUTIES POSED 710 ASSIST THE COLOUR-SCHEME OF DECORATION: THE $.S. “LEVIATHAN "— tas 
THE GRAND STAIRCASE TO THE FOYER OF THE RITZ-CARLTON WINTER GARDEN RESTAURANT. ad 
4 

The “Leviathan’’ of the U.S. Lines formerly the Gerrmar Vaterland a social hall and theatre, leading from which through a foyer is the Ritz-Carlton 
mentioned on our double-page colour illustration of the stup ‘ie jargest liner in winter garden, modelled on the famous London hotels. The wall frescoes, which 
the world, and is about to make her maiden trip across the Atlantic as a pamenger had been spoilt in storage, have been replaced by new ones. In order to obtain 
steamer under the American flag. The interior of the vewel prese ‘he appearance the best colour-effects in decorating the various rooms, a number of beautiful 
of a great building on land, making it hard for the pamengerts ‘s Yeveve that they American girls posed while the walls and furniture were draped in various shades. 
are really afloat. The ornate and garish German wheme of ¢esuratinn has beer The girls were selected from the stage, the cinema, and artists’ models, to represent 
entirely superseded by a new one according to the west car vw ‘ate, and the different types of beauty familiar in the work of well-known American artists, 
big public rooms have been repainted in grey, green and wolf they mciude a such as Charles Dana Gibson, Harrison Fisher, and Howard Chandler Christy. 
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FIRE AND SNOW MINGLED ON A VOLCANO: ETNA IN ERUPTION. 


Puotrocrarus By A, Brust Auinart Brotuers; Suppiiep By Proressor Feperico Harnuree 


i 


THE BEGIN\ING OF THE RECENT ERUPTION OF MOUNT ETNA: LAVA = «}/ ‘= SHOWING AN ADVENTUROUS OBSERVER PICKING HIS WAY NEAR THE 
BOILING UP AMID THE SURROUNDING SNOW. ~ ACTIVE CRATER: ANOTHER VIEW OF MOUNT ETNA IN ERUPTION 


J IN GREEK LEGEND, THE MOUNTAIN WITH WHICH ZEUS CRUSHED THE GIANTS TYPHON AND ENCELADUS, AND THE FORGE OF HEPHASTUS (VULLAN < 
¥ A MAGNIFICENT PANORAMA OF THE CLOUD-CAPPED SUMMIT OF ETNA IN THE WINTER. xe 


‘ 
THE GREAT SICILIAN VOLCANO WHICH RECENTLY EJECTED A NEW STREAM 30% | APPROACHING THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT ETNA TOWARDS THE END OF WINTER . 
OF LAVA, ACCOMPANIED BY EXPLOSIONS: THE CONE OF ETNA — SNOW ON THE LAVA FIELD OF EUROPE’S GREATEST VOLCANO a -F 
Mount Etna broke into fresh eruption on May 5. On the 7th it was stated that a | of the earliest known was that of 476 B.C., seen and described by Pindar 
stream of lava, 20 ft. wide, was flowing slowly eastward towards the Valley of the The last took place in March 1910. In shape Etna is a truncated cone, split on te 
Lion. There was no apparent danger to villages or cultivation. On the 8th it the west by the Valle del Bove, a huge sterile abyss, three miles wide and bounded Bi 
was reporied that volcanic activity had considerably increased, the explosions being by sheer cliffs from 2000 to 4000 ft. high Some 200 subsidiary cones rise over 
more intense, while the principal lava stream was 360 yards wide and 20 ft. deep. lateral fissures. There are three distinct zones of vegetation on the slopes The - 
The summit of Etna, rising to about 10,800 {t., is about 18 miles from Catania, | zone of cultivation, richly fertile and densely populated, extends up to 3000 ft. % 
which was overwhelmed, with its 15,000 inhabitants, by a great eruption in 1169 Then comes forest, and at the top is bare ground without animal life, and covered = 
More than 8) eruptions are recorded in history, the greatest in 1669. One with snow most of the year. 
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HESE exquisite examples of turquoise mosaic, a mask and 
shield, were among others found in a cave in the Mixteca, 
Mexico. In the book quoted below, Mr. Marshall Saville says : 
“ We believe that the objects in this cave deposit were used by 
the Indians after the Spanish conquest. If they resorted 
to the cave to worship in secret their ancient gods, we can ex- 
plain the worn condition of nearly all these . . . relics of a 
lost but not entirely forgotten civilisation. There is not the 
slightest reason for doubting their origin in pre-Spanish times. 
The shield is the most important example of aboriginal 
American mosaic art known. It is in an almost perfect state 
of preservation. Nearly 14,000 individual pieces enter into the 
composition. The design represents a sun disc, with eight 
pointers. The scene portrayed perhaps relates to the worship 
of the planet Venus.’ The upper horizontal band represents 
the celestial region, with the sun a rosette in the centre. A 
person, probably a goddess, is seen falling or descending from 
the sun. Facing the plunging figure are two human figures, 
one on each side, holding something hke a staff. Below is a 
hieroglyph, the well-known glyph for Culhuacan, an important 
town in ancient times. The form of the glyph is a mountain 


with a curved peak 


FOUND IN A MEXICAN CAVE r 
AND PROBABLY USED IN SECRET 
WORSHIP OF AZTEC GODS 
AFTER THE SPANISH CON- 
QUEST: A WOODEN MASK 
DECORATED WITH TURQUOISE 
MOSAIC (7) IN. HIGH BY 6j IN. 


WIDE 
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CONTAINING NEARLY 14,900 
SEPARATE PIECES. “* THE MOST 
IMPORTANT EXAMPLE OF AB- 
ORIGINAL AMERICAN MOSAIC 
ART A WOODEN SHIELD 
(i2] IN. ACROSS) BELIEVED TO 
REPRESENT THE WORSHIP OF 
THE PLANET VENUS 
The so-called New World has antiquities of no less interest than those of the summary blotting out of the flourishing and still advencine ivilisatios ' 
Old World, and American archeologists are busily opening up new fields of Aztec and other Mexican tribes Their craftsmanship was equal t that 
. altsmanshi a ua 1a 
discovery in their own continent In the book (mentioned below) from which the best lapidaries of Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth cer be y 
ning i n itur 
these remarkable Mexican mosaics are reproduced, Mr. Marshall H. Saville write: materials usually employed in Mexico for mesaic) were 4 
‘One of the tragedies of the discovery of the New World was the abrupt and malac ¢, quartz, bery arnet, obsidian. marcasite. oid , iy ‘ 7 
arcas sneil, and nacre 
I 1s Mosate Ae As Mrxt Ma Dy ¢ M Aw 
as “DATION, New ¥ 
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Complex Simplicity: Che Cango as Chey Live. 


“THE LANGO: A 


HE Lango are a nude, good-looking Nilotic tribe 
who originated near to and north of the Langu- 
dyang, and were such“ bonny fechters”’ that they 
clubbed and whipped and speared forward, in san- 
guinary waves as devouring as the spate of the 
Nyangaragot, until they now command—under pro- 
tection—an area of some 5673 square miles of land 
and water. In the old days blades were rare; but 
Civilisation, with its barter, brought the metal hoe to 
the agriculturist-warrior, and stabbing spears and 
throwing spears became common ; cudgel and buffalo- 
lash had had their reign. So it has been with other 
things ; Progress has 
set crushing heel 


NILOTIC TRIBE OF UGANDA.” 


‘reserved for guests or occupied when the owner is 
living apart from his wife,” and an ofogo anyira, or 
girls’ dormitory, “ where in former days all the un- 
married girls of the village used to sleep together after 
attaining the age of puberty in the charge of an aged 
matron—a practice almost entirely fallen into 
desuetude.” 
The of is the hut of the married man, and belongs 
to his wife. “ For each wife a man has to build a 
separate house and separate granaries, just as for each 
wife separate crops have to be cultivated. It is not 
built, however, until the woman has given birth to 
a child, till which 
time she lives with 


upon prostrate Pas- 
sivity, and, taking it 
all in all, it must be 
confessed that the 
despot has proved to 
be beneticent—a fact 
emphasised, inci- 
dentally, when Mr. 
Driberg acknow- 
ledges that his book 
could not have seen 
the light but for the 
gjenerous financial 
assistance extended 
by the Uganda Gov- 
ernment and_ the 
Lango Lukiko, or 
Council of Chiefs. 
The Lango con- 
tinue, however, to 
live a life of complex 
primitiveness, con- 
forming to their kind. 
Nothing is So Simple 
for them. They are 
so swathed in bonds 
of tribal manners and 
customs, traditional 
and national, they 
they might well rank 
with the rule-bound, 
after-war European ! 
To illustrate the 
point, take the 


the man his 
otogo (bachelor 
quarters).”’ 

The vf is a 
circular, dome-like 
structure, the roof 
being thatched with 
grass arranged in 
flounces, and 
rising from a mud 
wall eighteen 
inches to two feet 
in height.”” The 
circle of ground 
covered is usually 
some eleven feet in 
diameter — a size 
determined by the 
very indifferent na- 
tive woods used for 
the uprights and 
the concentric rings 
of rafters. “ Owing 
to the poor quality 
of the timber and 
the ravages of ter- 
mites and borers, a 
house rarely stands 
for more than three 


By J. H. DRIBERG.* 


The floor is of cow-dung and earth, mixed. Little 
wonder that Mr, Driberg opines: Bursitis patella 
and fibrous tumours on the hips and elbows are very 
usual, due, probably, to the crawling position neces- 
sary for entering their huts, and to the hard surface of 
the floor on which they sleep, with only the inter- 
vention of a little grass or a thin hide.” 

The otogo is the bachelor’s quarters, erected by 
the boy on attaining puberty and having his father’s 
permission to leave his mother's house. ‘‘ These 
huts are built on piles varying from three and a half 
to seven and a half feet above the ground. They are 
exceedingly small, being only about four and a half 
feet in diameter; and the circular opening used for 
a door — only just wide enough for the body to 
squeeze through—4is reached by a log staircase (apetan), 
sometimes covered in by a roof and reed sides, or, in 
very superior huts, by mud sides. . . . So small is 
the doorway and steep the staircase, that entrance and 
exit have to be made slowly on hands and feet. But, 
in spite of their small proportions, these huts will, 


on occasion, accommodate from four to tive men.” 


The reasons assigned for these curious construc- 
tions are various and ingenious. Mr. Driberg dis- 
misses as hopelessly inadequate the theory held by 
some “that the unmarried men were made to live 
in these houses for moral reasons, and that once they 
had turned in for the night, their elders scattered 
ashes on the ground in order to detect them should 
they visit any of their girl friends before the dawn,”’ 
stating that the idea has no foundation in fact, and 
pointing out that the method of detection cited 
would be equally effective if the huts were on the 
ground. Nor does he believe greatly in the Lango 
explanations : that the ofogo were raised so that the 
sleeping inmates could not be stabbed by spears 
thrust through the roof; and, alternatively, that 
they were made small in order to eliminate the cold 
night air and were set on piles that a fire might be 
lighted beneath them, and so made to warm them 
up for the night: hence, possibly, the ashes of the 
story! Yet another notion is that the vfogo were 
elevated “‘ to prevent the youths being ‘ magic-ed ’ at 
a particularly sus- 
ceptible period of 


foundation of a vil- 
lage and the building 
of the huts. Few of 
our own Councils 
could provide a 
more intricate set of by-laws and regulations ! 

‘A man desirous of building a new village first 
consults Jok [God] through the medium of an ajoka 
{a medicine-man] as to the merits of a particular site. 
He will be ordered to apply one of the numerous tests 
usually prescribed. Thus he may be recommended to 
place eggs in a certain spot or to throw them at 
haphazard into the bush, and after the interval of a 
few days the ajoka will be able to read the signs and 
portents ensuing; or, more practically, he may be 
advised to plant grain and to be guided by the nature 
of the crop. ... Thus by numerous omens is a man 
able to foretell the character of a site; but not till 
he has definitely occupied it will be know with cer- 
tainty that it is not in ‘ the path of God’ (yo jok, also 
called yo yamo, ‘ the path of the wind ')—that is, the 
road by which jok frequently passes. He will first 
learn this by numerous inexplicable deaths, after 
which, if he is a wise man, he will move his village.” 

The site having been settled, there is another 
appeal to jok, who is requested to say whether or no 
the builder may utilise the thatch of his old house. 
“ If jok allows it (as he generally does), it will be used 
on the goin, or shed, not on the house itself. If jok 
disapproves, the old grass is left im situ, and disregard 
of the order will result in disease following the builder 
to his new home. Before entering the completed 
house, however, the man’s wife must brew some 
special beer, which is drunk on the third day after 
brewing, and enables a family to enter into occupation 
with safety. Fire is not newly made, but is brought 
from the old house.” 

A village may vary from ten to a hundred and fifty 
huts, and, unlike that of » © v other Nilotic tribes, is 
destitute of any kind of zariba, a tribute to the Lango’s 
valour ! 

The community, whatever its size, comprises of, 
otogo, and goin, granaries, chicken-houses, and cattle- 
kraal, with, possibly, a sleeping-hut (of aguruguru), 


* “ The Lango: A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda.” By J. H. Driberg 
(Uganda Civil Service). Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. ; 63s. 
net.) 


A BACHELOR CRAWLING OUT OF HIS HUT ENTRANCE 
AND DOWNSTAIRS: A LANGO DWELLING FOR AN 
UNMARRIED 


MAN. 


years... . There is 
one doorway (do- 
kika) at the front, 
with a porch (gola) 
projecting two feet. 

The actual 
opening of the 
porch and doorway 
is only just suffi- 
ciently large for a 
body to crawl 
through on hands 
and knees, and ix 
closed from inside 
by a stiff, plaited, 
mat-like door.” 
The interior ar- 
rangements are of 
the simplest :  Im- 
mediately on the 
right, on entering, 
is the grindstone, 
which may be used 
in wet weather; on 
the left a raised 
dais (tut?) on which 


their lives.” 

The goins are the 
sheds for cooking 
and grinding, and 
for storing pots. 

rhe girls’ otego is 
built on the ground, 
and is considerably 
larger than the bache- 
lors’, having a diame- 
ter of twelve feet. Its 
doorway is small and 
raised six inches 
above the ground by 
a plaster step, and “it 
is black and shiny 
with the semsem oil 
which has rubbed off 
the ‘girls’ bodies.” 

With such hous- 
ing and accommoda- 
tion, the Lango live 
contentedly enough : 
the women working 
with the men, wiving 
them, brewing their 
beer, and bearing 
them children, the 
while holding higher 
position than they 
would in many an- 
other tribe ; the men 
fighting when per- 
mitted, © cultivating 


the occupants 
sleep. On the other 
side is the anok,a 
corner reserved for 
goats. It is cut 
off by a low plaster 
wall about three to 
six inches high, in 
which pegs are 
driven, and to the pegs the goats are tied . Opposite 
the door and on the far side are the cooking-stones and 
the fire 
door, but sometimes there is a smoke-hole on the lee 
side of the roof.” Pots are set along the wall by the 


Publisher, Mr 


The smoke usually escapes through the 


fire, and a shelf across the house holds small articles 
and firewood. The dais is spread with grass and sleep- 


ing hides, sometimes supplemented with bark-mats. 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE: LANGO BACHELORS’ HUTS ON PILES, 
SHOWING THE SMALL, CIRCULAR ENTRANCES. 
Mr. Driberg denies the truth of the theory that these huts were raised on 
piles for reasons of morality—to keep the unmarried men indoors at night 
He also states that it is not true that ashes were spread around them, that 
footprints of any man walking abroad after dusk might be detected. 
Iiustrations Reproduced from “ The Lango.” 
Fisher U mown. 


the sou, watching the 
cattle, hunting when- 
ever they have the 
chance 

thus Mr. Driberg 
on one phase of Lango 
By Courtesy of the Author and of the life He is equally 
interesting, equally 
thorough, equally 
erudite, on the others, and he rivets the attention 
always. His range is immense—History, Environ- 
ment, Physical and Psychical Characteristics, Mode 
of Life, Social Organisation, Keligion and Magic ; 
each section divided and sub-divided—and he adds 
fables, and a most valuable grammar, with vocabu- 
laries. Truly his book was well worth the travel and 
research it entailed. Congratulations are due.—E.H.G 
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WOMEN. 


oO QUEEN was immensely admired in Italy. 
The enthusiastic Italians were never tired of 
praising her Majesty’s stately carriage, beautiful blue 
eyes, wonderful fair complexion, amd wavy silvered 
hair. It was all a beauty rare with them. Those 
who have in old times criticised the Queen's taste in 
dress do not do so now ; it may not be—indeed, happily, 
it never is—in extreme of fashion, but it is beautiful 
and it suits its wearer perfectly, which is the true art 
of dress. I was privileged to see the designs and 
materials for some of the gowns which her Majesty 
took with her. They were beautiful, and some of 
them magnificent, as was suitable for a Queen of a 
great Empire visiting a Queen of a great country. 
One gown specially imposing for evening wear was of 
rich soft brocade, the ground pearl-grey. The design, 
bold and effective, was carried out in sapphire-blue 
and silver. A superb embroidery in sapphire-blue and 
white crystals covered almost the front of the dress, two 
long ends of embroidery falling from the bodice to 
the hem. There was a red-and-gold silk and tissue 
dinner gown embroidered in pale gold and iridescent 
and mother-o’-pearl paillettes of the new kind, light 
and brilliant as soap-bubbles. Also lovely was a gown 
of pale eau-de-Nil soft satin embroidered in eau-de-Nil 
and emerald crystals. There was a white-and-gold 
evening dress, also beautifully embroidered; and 
among the day dresses was a perfect gem in pale 
orchid-mauve embroidered in silk and silver and gold, 
the silk in delicate tones of pink, blue, and mauve. 
Not one of her Majesty’s dresses was sleeveless, and 
every one was dignified and graceful. 


There are no royal ladies who have such wonderful 
jewels to wear as our Queen, and none who can wear 
them so beautifully. The tiara usually worn on State 
occasions is of finest diamonds, and crown-shaped. 
There is a wide band of scroll and flower design from 
which rise alternate Maltese crosses and fleurs-de-lys. 
There is a cluster in front of the crown which can be 
replaced on occasion by the Koh-i-noor. The Queen 
has also the great and lesser Stars of Africa—very 
large and perfect diamonds. Many other parures are 
possessed by the Queen, 
none more remarkable 
than one of emeralds 
and diamonds which was 
once in the Cambridge 
family, and which in- 
cludes some of the finest 
emeralds in the world. 
The Queen's pearls are 
also. very wonderful. 
Queen Margherita of 
Italy, who was known as 
the Pearl of Savoy, has 
a necklet of marvellous 
pearls, portions of which 
were birthday presents 
from her husband, the 
late King Umberto, dur- 
ing their long married 
life. The late King 
spared no pains to pro- 
vide gems for this neck- 
let, which make it one 
of the most remarkable 
of its kind in the world. 


There was a letter 
in one of our morning 
papers over which have 
been many chuckles. An 
Irish cook sent it to her 
mistress, and in it she 
says: ‘“ The National 
Army came and_ took 
possession of the house. 
The Irregular Army at- 
tacked them. The battle 
lasted until five o'clock. 
The Irregulars were de- 
feated. Afterwards I 
showed the armies round 
the garden. They speci- 
ally admired your Lady- 
ship’s antirrhinums. I 
regret to say they went 
down to the village and 
got drunk, and two of 
the Irregulars came back 
and got drowned in the 
lake. The funeral is on 
Thursday, and, as I am 
sure it would be your 


A quartetie of lovely Parisian frocks of satin, georgette and lace. 


Ladyship’s wish, I am sending a wreath of antirrhi- 
nums."’ Wasever a more Gilbertian attack, battle, and 
tragedy? I rewrite it in case any readers may have 
missed it. In its small way it is a real example of the 
state of affairs in some parts of Ireland. There is no date 
to the letter, which was probably written last autumn. 
It was first published in St. Peter's (Coventry) Magazine 
by the Rev. Paul Stacy, who had it from a friend. 


I have a correspondent in America whose name is 
unknown to me, as mine to her—she writes to 
“A. F. L.”" Some time ago I gave an extract from a 
letter of hers about the Italian royal family, about 
which she has been right. Her latest letter deals 
with a probable revival of an Empire in France. She 
says there is great enthusias1. among our neighbours 
over the young son of Prince and Princess Victor 
Napoleon. Prince Victor is head of the Bonaparte 
family, and Princess Clementine, his wife, the youngest 
daughter of the late King Leopold of Belgium, is a 
descendant on the spindle side of the last Bourbon 
King, Louis Philippe. My interesting and kind 
correspondent gives many political details which 
favour the theory of this youthful Prince being the 
Emperor Napoleon V.; the late Prince Imperial was 
acknowledged by Bonapartists as Napoleon IV. The 
embryo (?) Emperor is now nine years old, and a 
fine lad. His mother is a clever woman, and very 
wealthy ; her father’s fortune, divided between his 
three daughters, was an immense one, and the late 
Empress Eugénie left a large part of her wealth in 
trust for this young Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Be my friend in America right or wrong, the question 
is one of great interest, and France at the moment 
is undoubtedly a restless nation. 


All sorts of ways are being resorted to to get 
money for good objects. People are so indisposed to 
part from what they have, fearing the next onslaught 
of the tax imposers—who are slaying the geese that 
lay the golden eggs by flocks—that subtle means have 
to be resorted to to obtain enough for maintaining the 
good works set going long ago and more than ever 


needed now. Miss Dorothy Yorke is much interested 
in the Roehampton Club for working girls, built by 
Viscountess Harcourt in Lambeth over twenty years 
ago on a cite also given by sympathisers, and ever since 
a boon and a blessing to its members. So an American 
tennis tournament was given last week on eight hard 
courts lent by people in town who possess these 
luxuries. There were heaps of entrants, and the affair, 
well organised and well carried through, proved a 
great success. Each entrant paid a guinea, and there 
were donations as well, so one hopes that Miss Yorke 
did well for the club. She is, with the newly appointed 
Miss Kenyon-Slaney, Lady-in-Waiting to Princess 
Mary. A large number of men and women of light 
and leading played in the tournament, and all seem 
to have thoroughly enjoyed it. The three crazes of 
the day—dancing, tennis, and bridge—are well 
pressed into the cause of charity. 


An excellent chairman was Lady Violet Astor at 
the meeting in her big, handsome, rose-brocade, cream- 
colour and gold drawing-room, which she lent for a 
gathering in support of the Great Ormonde Street 
Children’s Hospital. She spoke shortly, lucidly, 
and in most sympathetic way, pleading for the 
children ; and then she looked awfully nice in fawn- 
coloured crépe romaine and a dainty sea-blue sash, 
the light hat being of lace and gauze in similar tone. 
There is a great deal in looking nice, I may say, 
especially when there is a room full of women. That 
splendid hospital is spending on actual necessaries 
£15,000 a year more than its income. For seventy- 
two years it has done splendid work, and the Ministry 
of Health pronounces it the best and most economically 
managed institution of its kind in the kingdom. There 
was a fine musical programme contributed to by Miss 
Beatrice Harrison, Captain John Coates, and Miss 
Gladys London. Mr. John Murray, a veteran friend 
and President of the Hospital, spoke, and it was 
delightful to see cheques and crisp notes find their 
way into plates for the sick and helpless little ones. 
The Earl of Wemyss made a really manly and fine 
appeal, too. A. E. L. 


= 


They are in the salons of Woolland Brothers, Knightsbridge, and present 


@ study in white, champagne, honey-colour, and café-au-lait shades. (See page 870.) 
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BUCHANAN’S 


4 


Cae” 


“BLACK WHITE” 


is of the highest standard of quality both at Home and Abroad. 
The policy of JAMES BUCHANAN ®& C0O., LTD., and their Associated 


Companies has always been to bond considerably in excess of their yearly sale 
requirements, with the result that they are in the exceptional position of possessing 


the Largest Stocks of Matured Scotch Malt Whiskies; this enables them to 


guarantee a continuance of the very highest standard of quality of their Brands. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: PICTORIAL RECORDS OF NOTABLE EVENTS. 


Puorocrarus BY Sport aND GeNeRat, CENTRAL Press, Topicat, Hartman (GOTHENBURG), L.N.A., AND James's Press 


ER! 


RUNNER-UP IN THE LADIES’ GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP : 
MRS. ALAN MACBETH DRIVING. 


SEMI-FINALISTS : (L. TO R.) MISS CHAMBERS (WINNER), MISS BROWN, 
MISS WETHERED, AND MRS 


THE NEW LADY GOLF CHAMPION: 
CHAMBERS (WIRRAL) 


MISS DORIS 


MACBETH WITH THE CUP. 


(RUNNEX Ur 


DESPATCHED TO PROTECT BRITISH TRAWLERS OFF THE MURMANSK 
COAST FROM SOVIET INTERFERENCE: THE SLOOP “ HAREBELL.”’ 


THE TERCENTENARY OF GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN'S CHIEF COMMERCIAL CITY, WHICH HAS A STRONG 
SCOTTISH ELEMENT: A FOUNTAIN AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE EXHIBITION. 


AN ACCIDENT IN WHICH 6 MEN WERE KILLED AND 30 PEOPLE INJURED: WRECKAGE 


OF THE TRAM WHICH RAN AWAY DOWNHILL AT CHURWELL, NEAR LEEDS. 


The new Lady Golf Champion, Miss Doris Chambers (Wirral), won her title by 
a most exciting match with Mrs. Alan Macbeth, whom she beat at the thirty-sixth 
green by one hole in the final at Burnham-on-Sea on May Ii1. In the semi-finals 
Miss Chambers had beaten Miss Beryl! Brown by 3 and 2, and Mrs. Macbeth had 
beaten Miss Joyce Wethered, the holder, by 2 and 1 -The sloop of war 
* Harebell (1290 tons) has been sent to the fishing grounds off the Murmansk 
coast of Russia to protect British trawlers The Soviet Government 
12-mile limit (while Britain only recognises a 3-mile limit) for 


claims a 


territorial waters, 


| 


A BRITISH FORM OF COMMEMORATION COPIED BY AN EX-ENEMY COUNTRY: THE TOMB 


OF THE AUSTRIAN UNKNOWN WARRIOR AT INNSBRUCK--A VOLLEY BY TROOPS. 


and a Soviet gunboat has seized four Hull trawlers The owners consider that a 
stronger protective force is needed..-—Gothenburg, where King Gustav opened the 
Tercentenary Exhibition on May 8, is politically the second city of Sweden (after 


Stockholm), and the first in commercial importance It was founded by Gustavus 


Adolphus, and received its charter in 1623 Many of its leading citizens are of 
Scottish ancestry.—-—At Churwell, near Leeds. on May 12, a tram full of work- 
people got out of control and dashed down a hill into a wall and was overturned 
Six men were killed, and thirty people injured 


Organi: a: aif 
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The John Haig Famous Frostelry Series pf 
‘ 
= The New Inn, Gloucester 
= A Stroke of Medizval Politics. 
# EVER was judicious policy or generous loyalty more amply 
= justified than following the enshrinement of the murdered Edward ie 
a Il by Abbot Thokey of Gloucester in 1327. The neighbouring fe 
Si monasteries of Bristol, Kingswood and Malmesbury had refused to receive i 
B= | his body, fearing the reprisals of the villainous Mortimer and his paramour, 4 
Fi the Queen. 
4; Edward was accounted a martyred saint and his tomb became a place of di 
u pilgrimage, greatly to the advantage of the then depleted monastic revenues. Ho 
j a, So great was the increasing number of pilgrims that in 1455 the monk Ag 
“=F John Twyning built the “ Newe Inne” for their accommodation, this being 4 
e the New Inn substantially as it is to-day. if 
A feature of mediaeval life was the entertainment provided by strolling 4 
troupes of mummers, remarkable for their acrobatic feats and clever a 
jugglery. The appearance of such a troupe in the yard of the New Inn i 
may be judged .by the illustration. It 1s interesting to note that these bei 
mountebanks were the precursors to the Morris Dancers. 
f Fashions in entertainment, in eating, and drinking, change with the times—some more, some tat 
ity’ less—the best persisting. The tradition of good fare has always been maintained at the New aif ; 
oe a Inn. An example is the original John Haig, first introduced in 1627 and remaining the a 
i favoured choice until the present day among men who appreciate the best old whisky. 4 
? 
(THE ORIGINAL) a 
The Clibman's Whisky 
since 1627 
| Isvep sy JOHN HAIG & CO., LTD., DISTILLERS, MARKINCH, FIFE, AND KINNAIRD HOUSE, PALL MALL EAST. S.W. i} 
; 
J 
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Fashions and Fancies. 


ae It is the finishing touches that 
ooo count—the little details such as 

well-kept hands, perfume that 

harmonises with the personality of the user, and a 
complexion so clear and free from blemish that it 
tells of wise and scientific care. Beetham’s La-Rola, 
the fragrant toilet milk which may be obtained from 
any chemist at 1s. 6d. a bottle, is ideal for preserving 
the smoothness and softness of the hands. Neither 
sticky nor greasy, it can be applied at any time, and 
will keep the skin white and in perfect condition 
under the most trying circumstances. To the sports- 
woman, who is constantly exposed to sun and wind, 
Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
is a necessity. All chem- 
ists can supply it in 
1s. 3d. containers, or in 
collapsible tubes, price 
74d., which be 
slipped conveniently into 
the hand - bag. This 
splendid preparation, 
which is as pure in its 
ingredients as are all 
Pond’s specialities, is a 
safeguard against rough- 
ness and 
redness, 
and acts 
like magic 
onachafed 
skin, be- 


harmonise. 


sides being anexcellent 


Soft white hands can be acquired by the gation for powder. 


use of Bectham's La-Rola. 


Every woman, however fastidi- 
Scents ‘That Fisess. ous, will find a perfume that 
appeals to her specially in the series prepared by 


A special advantage of Piver perfumes is 
that each has its own face- powder to 


L. T. Piver, the well-known perfumers from Paris. 
Moreover, when she has chosen her scent she can obtain 
face-powder to match—an important point, since it 


Perfumes for which L. T. Piver ave responsible are 
always the last word in delicacy and charm. 


ensures harmony in the toilet. These scents 
and powders are simply delightful in 
every way, and they 
are to be had from any 
perfumer or chemist of 
note, packed in orna- 
mental containers. Just 
as the scent series con- 
sists of a large number of 
different fragrances, so 
the face-powder, which is 
fineness itself, includes every nuance 
of flesh-pink, from the fairest to 


Only a short time separates us 

Frocks for Ascot. 505, Ascot Week, and it is cer. 
tainly not too early 
to consider the vital 
question of frocks 
for one of the 
most important 
functions the 
fashionable year. 


The wise sportswoman knows that Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream is the ideal safeguard 
for her complexion. 


ation, and they are 
beige, 
pagne 
for the charming 
réle in frocks designed 
gown with the cable belt and tarnished 
in order. It is heavily embroidered 
lovely cape on the right, which is 


the darkest, thus ensuring that there 
is a Piver powder to suit each 
complexion, and all are delight- 


individuality. 
fully adherent. 


Scent should be the perfect expression of 


It is, if one of the Piver 
series is chosen. 


Woolland’s, Knights- 

bridge, can always be 

relied on for inspir- 

responsible for the iJ 

four beautiful toilettes 

sketched on page 

866. All shades of 

honey, 

fawn, 

and 

cham- 

are highly favoured 

this season, and it 

is the last - named 

colour that is chosen 

georgette and lace 

frock on the extreme 

left. Lace is destined 

to play an important 

for the racecourse, 

and honey - coloured 

lace is allied with 

georgette of the same shade to make the attractive 
gold Egyptian buckles on either hip. 
Long lines that are particularly kind 
to heavily built women characterise 
the café-au-lait georgette gown next 
with a deeper tone of silk, and the 
lace sleeves are slit to the elbow. 
White lace, with panels of heavy 
white crépe marocain, makes the 
decorated with delicate crépe maro- 
cain roses. It is worn over a simple 
gown of white, hand - embroidered 
crépe marocain. E.A. R. 


the 


coverings 


The chair illustrated the 
‘WALGRAVE, a deep-seated, well- 
balanced model, covered in best quality 
hide, and fitted with loose velvet cushions 


£16.16.0 


Easy Chairs Quality 
from Galleries 


The secret of the comfort and enduring service this Harrods 
Upholstered Chair affords lies in its a// through excellence. 
things that cannot be seen—springs, webs, stuffings, frames — all 
are of exactly the same fine quality as the things which can be seen— 
and the workmanship. 
materials go to the making, and can therefore safely guarantee it. 


The 


Harrods know which 


Harrods Lid London S W1 
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The Little | 
Fairy of Good 
Health resides 

in every cell 

of AERTEX 
Fabric. 


an 


Historical Tableaux Staged by The Little Fairy of Good Health—1. KING ALFRED, 


There is no doubt about it. The cakes of the cowherd’s wife were burnt because the heat of the kitchen 
set King Alfred drowsing. Such was the excuse—and the fact that a story was badly needed to 
enliven an otherwise dull chapter of English history. It remains to add that in the face of the 


chidings of the irate cook the king upheld the English tradition and kept cool ! 


Make the most of the best months! 


when the sun is high and strong cellular construction of 


the AERTEX 


s : : constitute an oxygen circulating system, entirely 

Pros alee on the hottest beneficial, because it equalises the temperature of 
the body. 


Heat is only the enemy of those who still foster the The Little Fairy of Good Health resides im every 


spirit of Victorianism in dress; who live stuffy, cell of AERTEX Fabric. 
upholstered lives. You know—" this hot weather 
takes all the energy out of one.” 

Years ago AERTEX attacked this fetish by 
introducing the original cellular fabric. 


summer. 


Wear AERTEX and live for all you're worth this 


By request—some new AERTEX garments. 
The ever increasing popularity of AERTEX tor sports wear 


To-day AERTEX Garments are the most popular is reflected in the introduction of new models specially design- 

i el incor- 

eng pond @,4 porating shirt and trunk drawers will be greatly 
e ather sam 


time keep free from chills. 45 out-door activities. 


in demand for tennis, golf, cricket and other 


for men, 
women & 


The ORIGINAL CELLULAR UNDERWEAR}; ; en, 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue and full list of Agents—post free. Write to-day. 


Ask for AERTEX Catalogue at your local AERTEX Dealers or write for a copy to: 
(4) THE CELLULAR CLOTHING CO, LTD, 72-73, FORE STREET, LONDON, EC.2 


A SELECTION FROM LIST OF 2,000 DEPOTS WHERE AERTEX GOODS MAY BE OBTAINED :— 


ALTRINCHAM—Taylor & Cross. CANTERBURY—Joseph G. Jackman, 6, Parade. 
ASHFORD (Kent)—G. H Hunter, High Street. CARDIFF — Jothams, Ltd., St. Mary's Street 
~ BANBURY—W. H. Robeson, High Street. CARLISLE—G. Tweddle, The Crescent 
~% BARNSLEY—Turner & Charlesworth, Cheapside. CHATHAM]. W. Taylor & Co., High Street. 
BARROW-IN-FURNESS—.G. Kay, Duke Street. CHESTER —Etonian Clothing Assen., The Cross 
ee BASINGSTOKE—H. Cater, London Street CHESTERFIELD —-H. J. Cook, High Street 
BECKENHAM—G. Pratt & Co., High Street COLCHESTER —Smith & Son, High Street 
ERTEX BERWICK-ON-TWEED— Paxton & Purves, High St. | COLWYN BAYA. S. Nevatt, Station Road 
BIRKENHEAD —Robbd Bros., Grange Road. COVENTRY —Greenway & Sons, Smithford Street. 
CELLULAR DEPOT BISHOP AUCKLAND—Gibson & Co., South Rd., E. | CREWE —W. F. Wheatley, Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM]. Risdon & Co., High Street. CROMER —Rust's, Ltd., High Street 
BOLTON—H. Eckersley, Bradshawgate DARTFORD —Tareett & Smith, High Street 
BRADFORD Brown, Muff & Co., Market Street DONCASTER Co., Ltd. 
Look ertex Shop ‘i BOURNEMOUTH. T. Black, Commercial Road. DRIFFIELD--E. Redman arket Place 
for the A Sign. BRIDLINGTON~-H. D. Green, Royal Arcade. DUDLEY —W. R. & T. Mitchell, High Street 
BRIGHTON —A. Woods, 211, Western Road. EASTBOURNE Bobby & Co Road. 
LONDON—R. Scott, Ltd., 8 itry, Cheapside, E.C.2. | BROMLEY—A. W. Parsons, High Street ERITH —H. Mitchell, Ltd., Pier Roa 
Oliver Bros., Oxford St BRISTOL —Standerwick & Carter, Queen's Rd., C’ton GERRARDS CROSS Sturgess, Station Parade. 
Boltons, Ltd., 177, Piccadilly, W.1. BURNLEY~-H. Atkinson, St. James’ Street GLOUCESTER. Morgan, Westgate Street 
ABERDEEN—P. McGee, Bridge Street BUXTON —J. W. Potter, London House GLASGOW —Arneil & Yuill, Gordon Street 


ALDERSHOT —Thomas White & Co., Ltd. CAMBRIDGE-—J. Taylor & Co., Ltd., Sidney Street. j GRAVESEND Theophilus Smith, 30, New Road. 


GRIMSBY —J. W. Garrard, Cleethorpes Road. 
HANLEY—J. E. Carhart, Piccadilly. 

HARROGATE —W. G. Allen & Son, 6, Prospect Cres. 
HARROW —Weston Bros., Roxborough Promenade. 
HASTINGS —Lewis, Hyland & Co., Queen's Road 
HERNE BAY J]. Gore & Sons, Wilham Street 
HIGH BARNET.—F. Mabbett, High Street 
HUDDERSFIELD —Dawson & Sons, New Street. 
HULI T. Gillett, King Edward Street 

IPSWICH —Sunnucks, Ltd., Carr Street. 
LANCASTER —R. Stanton, Cheapside. 

LEEDS -Hyam & Co., Ltd., Briggate 

LIVERPOOL! W. Cochrane, Lord Street. 
MANCHESTER Affleck & Brown, Oldham Street. 
NEWCASTLE-ON.TYNE —E. Robson, Grey Street. 
NOTTINGHAM Dixon & Parker, Lister Gate. 
OXFORD —W. E. Fayers, Queen Street 

RYDE (1L.W.)—1]. H. Wilkins, Union Street 

SOUTH SHIELDS —Willan & Hails, King Street. 
WALSALL —Ennals & Co., The Bridge 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE —E. A. Hawkins, High St 
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THE GLAMOUR OF GLAMIS. 


huge old tower of Glamis, whose birth 

tradition notes not,’’ says Scott, ‘* once showed 
its lordly head above seven circles (if 1 remember 
aright) of defensive boundaries through which the 
iriendly guest was admitted, and at each of which 
a suspicious person was unquestionably put to his 
answer.”’ Thirty years after Sir Walter had seen and 
admired these feudal outworks, he was to lament 
their removal. He considered the “ ancient dome 
and towers like these beggar’d and out- 


great structural alterations and carried out part ol 
his scheme ; but it was his grandson, Patrick, third 
Earl of Kinghorne and first Earl of Strathmore, who 
completed the reconstruction of the castle and made 
many enlargements. This first Earl of Strathmore 
has left a most interesting and valuable personal 
document, ‘ The Book of Record,” a vellum-bound 
MS. volume in which he recorded his expenses, his 
works and days, together with his reflections on life 
and many quaint side-lights on family history. He 
succeeded in iniancy to a heavily-encumbered and 


for my sister."’ This is most interesting to us to-day, 
for the sister in question was the Lady Elizabeth 
Lyon of 1660, The struggle of these two young 
things to pull their ruined house together reads like 
a fairy-tale. ‘‘ Her companie,” says the Earl, ‘ was 
of great comfort to me, so young as we were both we 
consulted togither and partlie by our owne conclusions 
and partlie by advice in two years time I| got togither 
as much of cours furniture as in a verie mean and 
sober way filled all the rowms of my house.’’ His 
college iurniture, which was brought by boat from 
St. Andrews to Dundee, came in very use- 
ful, and we catch a glimpse of Lady Eliza- 


raged” by the change. His regret was 
mainly that of a medizvalist romancer, 
who could not bear to see any ancient 
fortalice stripped of those outer defences 
which helped him to conjure up in fancy 
battle-scenes such as the Siege of Torquil- 
stone, 

But Glamis was still sufficiently roman- 
tic, and so it remains to-day with its great 
range of buildings, from which rises the 
massive central tower crowned with cluster- 
ing turrets that give it the appearance of 
a French chateau. Architects, it is true, 
differ sharply as to the precise amount of 
French influence to be discovered there, 
and some authorities hold that the Scottish 
baronial style is not French at all, but a 
native development, That question may 
be leit to wrangling experts. To the visitor 
of any imagination who approaches Glamis, 
it is as romantic in its suggestion as Blois, 
Chenonceaux, or Azay le Rideau. It speaks 
ot majesty, mystery, and an antiquitywhich 
the actual buildings cannot claim. 


beth using her needle on ‘some Inglish 
cloath for a bed and linen and frings to 
it which my sister made up.” 

In two years, this young man of grit 
and enterprise had so far re-established 
himself as to be able to marry. The idea 
of restoring Glamis was constantly in his 
mind, but it was a good ten years before 
he could undertake it. These years were 
passed at Castle Lyon. ‘‘ We were,” he 
says, ‘‘as much strangers to Old Glammiss 
as if it had not been.’”’ But in 1670 the 
family spent the winter at Glamis, and 
“lodged ourselves all in that storry of the 
old house q** is on the top of the great 
staircaice, for that storry was onPy glazed 
at that time.”” The Earl has left a minute 
account of his alterations and additions, 
and his description still holds good for the 
most part, despite the rather extensive 
changes made during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, 

The castle stands close to the old town- 


By inheritance, the keep is certainly 


immemorial, and a castle must have stood A SIGN OF THE TIMES IN IRELAND: ONE OF THE FIRST SANDBAG 
BLOCKHOUSES, BESIDE THE RAILWAY NEAR ATHLONE ON THE ROUTE 


there in the legendary period of Scottish 
history. Malcolm II., it is said, was 
assassinated (if assaSsinated he was) in 
the immediate neighbourhood. Near the manse of 
Glamis Malcolm’s Stone still marks the reputed scene 
of the murder. To the connection of Glamis with 
Macbeth and Duncan, much allusion has of late been 
made. If strict history doubts the association, 
Shakespeare’s ‘ Hail to thee, Thane of Glamis,” is at 
least a poetical title-deed. Elsewhere it has been told 
how Glamis came into possession of the Lyons, from 
whose hands the fabric received its existing form. 
Not much of the present building can be earlier 
than the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries. Patrick 
Lyon, first Earl of Kinghorne (1578-1615), began the 


TO GALWAY.— Photograph by L.N.A.) 


despoiled estate. At seventeen he left St. Andrews 
University, and came home, determined to rebuild 
his fortunes. Finding Glamis uninhabitable, he took 
up his quarters in the hardly less desolate Castle 
Lyon (now Castle Huntly) in the Carse of Gowrie. 
He borrowed a bed from the minister, and from Glamis 
he managed to scrape together ‘‘ some old potts and 
pans qch were verie usefull, so within a few dayes I 
gott two rowmes more dressed up; as a begers cloak 
consists of many cluts of divers colors, so my furniture 
was verie disagreeable, but being alone I was impatient 
and thought long [Anglicé—felt bored] and so sent 


ship of Glamis, and is entered from the 
road by a triple arched gateway, bearing 
carved heraldic lions. An avenue leads for 
three-quarters of a mile up to the main en- 
trance of the castle. The visitor approach- 
ing from this side sees a quarter-circle tower seven 
storeys high, flanked by two wings at right-angles to 
each other. At the base of the tower is the principal 
door flanked by fluted pilasters with rich floral capitals. 
Over the door are the Royal Arms of Scotland, and a 
bust of Patrick, first Earl of Kinghorne, and on the 
upper walls of the wings appear the arms of the Earls 
since 1606. The door knocker bears the date 1689, 
the year in which the first Earl of Strathmore com- 
pleted his reconstructions. Within the doorway are 
three staircases. That on the left leads to the upper 


great hall; that on the right descends to the crypt, 
[Continued overleaf, 


EVERY WEEK-END A HOLIDAY 


ERE shall it be this week? Through 

highways to old-world towns and villages or 

by-ways to the woods and fields ; a quick straight run 

_ to the silvery sea or a dawdle amid hills and dales? 


Each week-end a new scene—a new delight. That is what 
the “Standard” Light Car means to the family. 


Thoroughly dependable, the “Standard” Light Car will 
carry four full-grown people comfortably. Ample space 
for picnic hamper or luggage. Plenty of speed, a good 
hill climber. Made storm proof in a few moments. The 


“Standard” Light Car meets every reasonable demand. 


(Rating hp.) 2-Seater 


11/14h.p.(Rating 13°9h.p.) 20r4-Seater, 


The Standard Motor Co., Led., Coventry 
Lendon Showrooms: 49. Pall Mall, S.W.s 


Standard 


Light 2 & 4-Seaters; 11 & 11/14 h.p. 
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m 
A A Nijjare the best value anywhere 
| 


the Superb Resort For example — 


for Sport | HAMPTONS’ SEAMLESS 
GOLF, TENNIS, WALKING, I AXMINSTER CARPETS, 
SHOOTING, BOATING, FISHING. \ No. 4, as illustration here- 
Mont Blanc in plain sight from ||t}}| | With. This is of unquestion- 


Mont Revard. ably the best British manu- 
VARIED ENTERTAINMENTS. i 
ST CLASS Hotels of each category. 4 = 
Return through : Moderate Tariffs. design combine to make 


Full information from P. M. Ry,179, Piccadilly, W.1, \ this one of the most beauti- 

from 186 Office Francais du Tourisme, 55, Haymarket, S.W.1. a ° 
Comité d'initiative, Alztes-Bains; end elf Travet | ful and distinguished-look- 


——— ing carpets yet produced. 


HOTELS HOTEL 
SPLENDIDE, | MIRABEAU 


\ . ft. in. ft. in, s. d ft. in. ft. in s. d ft. in. ft. in. £ sd 
a A) ROYAL & affording every comfort. 76x 76 - : 80 120 x 106 - & 16 150x136 - 19 86 
= 6 66 120x120 - 13 160 166x106 - 16120 
EXCELSIOR 9°9xX 90 - 7156 136x 90 - 11 130 166x120 - 18 19 6 
o6x 76 - 7110 136x106 - 13 119 166x136 - 21 70 
w6x 90 - 9 16 136x120 - 15 106 1830x120 - 20140 
RENOWNED for their ideal 106x106 - 10 11 6 136x136 - 17 96 180x136 - 23 59 
situation in large park and 76 - 8 126 90 - 12 189 196 x 136 - 25 46 
delightful view on the Lake 70 ox106 - 15 20 210x136 - 27 36 
© xX120 - 17 50 
| N Bourget. 300 rooms ; Running . . For photographic illustrations, in colour, of the latest productions and best values in Carpets, 
yA hot and cold water; Bathrooms. Charmingly situated ina large park of 10 acres. Curtains, Furnishing Fabrics, Furniture, and Home Furnishings of every description, see 


The Restaurant, with itsterrace |{]|| HAMPTONS NEW BOOK C 215, sent free. 


MOST MODERN | 
ih looking the Park and the 
| | COMFORT Bourget Take has become the AM P | ONS 
rendezvous 0 asnion. 
in Two Championship Tennis Courts. | 
y une. Special Terms in May & June. D h 
L. Rossignoli, Managing Director. Telegrams :** MIRABEAU, AIX-LES-BAINS.” ecorators u ris ers 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W.1 Tel: Gerrard 30 


Hamptons pay carriage te any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


BURBERRY GOWNS 


There are many reasons for 
the remarkable fact that the 
best-dressed women almost 
invariably are wearing 


BURBERRY 
TAILORED GOWNS 


Burberrys devote an immense 
amount of care and attention 
to the craft, consequently — 
The Burberry Tailored Gown 
is a beautiful production, = 
charming the figure it adorns, 
with marked distinction. 


Burberry Materials preserve 
é — their beauty of colour, do 
Checolatd Sarnrtairie not shrink or cockle if ex- 

posed to rain, and retain their 

RE-EMINENTLY, the fame of contour and the freshness of 
Fry's Chocolats Fantaisie rests on the the newly-made gown even. 


flawless texture of the chocolate and the in faith eae 
bewitching variety of delicate flavours. 


The lady who wishes to have 


But the box itself, with its keynote of it said of her, “That is a sitenseiiataine 

old rose enhanced by the French well-dr essed person,” should Illustrated Catalogues and Petterns 

design, is a fitting casket, for the wear @ of latest Meteriels sent on request 

dainty burden inside. 


TAILORED GOWN 
BURBERRYS Haymarket LONDON 


8 & 10, BOULEVARD MALESHERBES, PARIS 
Burberrys, Limited 
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Continued 

or lower hall, and then ascends to ‘ King Malcolm's 
Room,” in the very ancient portion of the building ; 
the third and latest leads to all the flats in the tower. 


acct. of his tyme ever since as he did for the short 
tyme he was wt the Earle of Strathmore.” The paint- 
ings were made from engravings in a Bible still pre- 
served at Glamis—" conforme to the Cutts 
in a Bible here in the house or the Service 


“ 


Book.”” The chapel formerly contained an 
ancient organ, now vanished, but known 
in complete specification from an estimate 
for repairs. Mr. A. H. Millar, editor of 
“The Book of Record” for the Scottish 
History Society, makes the most interest- 
ing suggestion that this very instrument 
may have been the organ of the Chapel 
Royal, Holyrood, which in 1643 was lying 
derelict and dishonoured. Its sale was 
proposed by the Kirk Session, and it is not 
too wild a supposition that Lord Strath- 
more purchased it and had it renovated 
for Glamis. 

The Crypt, the oldest part of the 
castle, is a vaulted chamber with walls 
fifteen feet thick. Formerly the Re- 
tainers’ Hall, this apartment served as a 
dining - room for wounded soldiers when 
the castle was used as a hospital during 


AFTER VISITING’ THE COPTIC PATRIARCH: PRINCESS MENEM OF 
IN A PROCESSION, FOLLOWED BY MEMBERS OF THE 


ABYSSINIA 
EGYPTIAN CABINET. 


Princess Menem, wife of the Crown Prince of Abyssinia, recently paid a ceremonial 
visit in State to King Fuad, to whom she made a gift of a lioness. She also 
ied by bers of the Egyptian Cabinet 


visited the Coptic Patriarch, acc 
and Government officials. 


The great hall, now the drawing-room, one of the 
chief show places of the castle, is famous for its mag- 
nificent pargeted roof and its superb fireplace. A 
disputed tradition attributes staircase and hall to 
Inigo Jones. That architect, who died in 1652, 
could hardly have worked for the first Lord Strath- 
more, but there is no reason why he should not 
have been employed by that Earl’s grandfather. 
who began the main alterations. Although docu- 
mentary proof is awanting,:the family tradition is 
circumstantial. Adjoining the great hall is the chapel, 
finely panelled and decorated with paintings by the 
Dutchman, Jacob de Wet, whose gallery of the Kings 
at Holyrood has given him a serio-comic reputation. 
The Book of Record contains an amusing account of 
the first Earl of Strathmore’s intromissions with de 
Wet. The artist did not act fairly by the Earl, who 
certainly treated him with great generosity. With 
dry humour Lord Strathmore “ wishes wt all his 
heart that Mr. d’Vit had made as good and profitable 


the Great War. 

Visitors to Glamis are shown the 
famous Liofi Cup, a massive silver-gilt 
beaker holding a pint of wine, in which 
guests were invited to pledge the Earl’s 
health at a draught. With some trepida- 
tion as to the result, Sir Walter Scott 
performed the feat, and the effect 
was only to give happy stimulus to his imagina- 
tion. Other objects of great interest, at a place 
where everything is interesting, are the famous 
ornamental iron balustrade of the roof platform, 
and the sundial in the grounds. This sundial, 
erected by the first Earl of Strathmore as part 
of his scheme of improvements, is one of the 
finest and most curious in Scotland. “ There is,” 
he notes, “in the gardin a fine dyal erected,” and 
it remains unimpaired, presenting more than eighty 
faces to the sun. 

Of the fantastic legends of Glamis much has been 
written. Attempted explanations of the Mystery 
make good reading, but they must be taken cum grano. 
Yet the place affords the finest possible setting for 
eerie stories, and it is not hard to persuade oneself 
that if anywhere there is a secret chamber, where a 
Wicked Earl still continues his impious Sunday game 
of cards with the Evil One, Glamis must be the place. 
It is a circumstantial enough story : did not the butler, 


venturing to peep through the keyhole, have his 
sight destroyed by a spirt of flame? And there are 
ghosts, a goodly company. A guest once heard the 
sound as of a scaffold being erected, and, mentioning 
the matter in the morning, was bidden by a troubled 
host never to allude again to the subject. No one 
knows the reason for this silence. That is a second- 
hand story, from a doubtful book; but here is some- 
thing not second-hand. Within recent years, one of 
the family saw in the chapel an apparition of a little 
woman in brown, and on another comparatively recent 
occasion, when a son and daughter of the house were 
in the avenue, one asked the other what person that 


A ROYAL VISIT TO THE KING OF EGYPT: PRINCESS 
MENEM OF ABYSSINIA UNDER HER STATE UMBRELLA. 
Photographs by G.P.A. 
was walking always a little in advance of them. But 
the figure was not visible to both. Whatever stories 
of apparitions may be mythical, these at least are 
true. There are more things at Glamis than are 

dreamt of in our philosophy. 


SURPLUS WAR STORES 


HIGH POWER TELESCOPES 


For Gameshooting, Deerstalking, Astronomical, Marine, and General Use 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


THE A portable with | E Postage 
ameters and 
ed Body, Caps, and Sling. Closes to I! in. 
These telescopes are mye = from parts leit over from our War contracts for the Ministry of me 


We are selling at this remarkable price to clear up stock. Made throughout in our own factory in 
THE CHEAPEST TELESCOPE OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD. 


GOVERNMENT Send for Illustrated Price List No gL Post Free. 
MARK VL COMPASSES. 
AITCHISON & CO., LTD., 
428, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
281, Oxford Street, W, |. 121, Cheapside, E.C. 2 


compass with luminous 
And Branches London, Leeds and Swansea, 


radium points and direc- 
tion line for aight reading. 
4/6 Post Free. 


Trade M ark. 


Enjoy the 


pleasures 


As supplied HLM. Government. 


Wm. Grent & Sons, Lad. 
The Glenfiddich and RBalvenie- 
Glenlivet Distilleries Dufftown, 


and at 
82, Gordon Street, Glasgow. 


A happy combination of the Bounty 
of Nature and the Blender’s Art 


London Agents 
for Grant's “ 
Messrs. Hevces & Bertier, 
Wine Merchants to HM. the Ning. 

153, Kegent Street, W. 1 


of the Table § 


“VICHY- 


THE FRENCH NATURAL MINERAL WATER. 
Secures and maintains a healthy action of the liver. « 


VICHY-CELESTINS 


Wholesale Agents : 
_tngram & Role, Ltd. Bangor Wharf, 45, Belvedere Read, London, S.E. 1. 
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THREE CASTLES 


Virginia 
Cigarettes 
The Cigarette with the Pedigree 


fear of contradi rom 
the Avon Skylight, is the 
Most soothing sovereign & 
precious weed that ever our 
dear old Mother Earth ten- 
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Sir Walter— your health. 
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This Advertisement 1s issued by the Impersal Tobaceo Company (Of Great Britain & Ireland) Limsted for the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain & Ireland and by the British. American Tobacco Company. Lamtted for export 
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RADIO NOTES 


BROADCASTS FROM BOURNEMOUTH. 
WNERS of receiving-sets who live in southern 
and south-western counties of England will be 
interested to know that a 
site at Bournemouth has 
been chosen for a new broad- 
casting station. Application 
for sanction to erect the 
station has been made to 
the Postmaster General by 
the British Broadcasting 
Company, and transmissions 
are expected to commence 
within- a few weeks after 
official approval has been 
obtained. In the original 
scheme for ‘eight broadcast- 
ing stations to cover the whole of Great Britain, 
it was proposed to transmit from London, Birming- 
ham, Manchester, Cardiff, Newcastle, Glasgow, 
Plymouth and Aberdeen respectively. The first six 
have been in action for some time past, but the 
seventh and eighth stations had to be delayed for 
various reasons. To dwellers in the south, including 
the Isle of Wight, the seventh station, at Bourne- 
mouth, will be a great attraction, as at present the 
nearest stations to which they are able to listen are 
London and Cardiff. 
OPERA FOR EVERYBODY, 
Arrangements have been made for performances 
by the British National Opera Company at the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, during the current 
week to be broadcast by radio-telephony, enabling 
thousands of people to hear fine singing and instru- 
mental music by many of the foremost artists of 
the day. The public appreciates greatly the British 
National Opera Company's helpful attitude and 
realisation of the importance of broadcasting. Apart 
from the aspect of broadcasting as an educational 
medium, there must enter also into the subject the 
great possibility of thousands of the public all over 
the country, who never before have experienced the 
delights of opera, desiring to see performances which 
have aroused their interest through listening-in. Until 
we can see by means of radio waves, in addition to 
hearing, our senses will not be satisfied fully by hear- 
ing broadcasts of plays and other entertainments in 
public places. What does happen at present —and 
there is much proof of the fact—is that an urgent 
wish is created to see a performance which has been 


heard by broadcast. This is evidenced by the receipt 
of over three thousand letters from listeners-in in all 
districts stating that, as a result of hearing several 
plays, they have been to see for themselves the per- 
formances thus introduced by radio-telephony. 

One thing is certain: broadcasting will not stop 
by reason of any ban preventing the transmission 
of certain entertainments. Contracts have been 
made by the B.B.C. with performers as far ahead 
as December next, and when the eight stations 
are completed, nearly three hundred artists of the 
best class will be engaged every week in broadcasting. 


Siz jJornson-Hicks. 


OF INTEREST TO LISTENERS-IN: RADIO PERSONALITIES, 
AND A TRANSMITTING APPARATUS. 
Many thousands of applicants for experimental licenses are awaiting 
the results of the Committee appointed by the Postmaster-General, 
Sir William Joynson-Hicks, to consider broadcasting. In addition 
to its Musical Director, Mr. L. Stanton Jefferies, the B.B.C. has 
appointed Mr. Percy Pitt as Controller of Music. The Marconi 
apparatus illustrated gbove is a medium between performers and 
their listeners, by which broadcasts are radiated in all directions. 


OPEN-AIR RADIO. 

During the summer months, owners of portable 
valve receiving-sets will be able to listen-in at any 
rendezvous they may care to reach by motor-car or 
side-car. Broadcasting should be very popular, also, at 
favpurite up-river resorts, both for houseboat parties 
and for the occupants of smaller craft idling along 
the river or moored to the bank. 


Unlike other forms of music-reproduction when 
used by a number of people in close proximity, radio 
music transmitted from the nearest broadcasting 
station issues simultaneously from one or a hundred 
loud speakers, and at similar tempo and pitch, 
enabling the various parties 
with receiving-sets who may 
be gathered together on any 
part of the river to hear 
clearly the broadcasting 
items without interference 
or jangling of different tunes. 

Listening on a summer's 
night to the same song or 
orchestral selection coming 
from dozens of loud-speak- 
ing trumpets will be one 
of the novelties of the up- 
river season this year. 

With a four-valve receiving-set, which includes 
radio-frequency amplification, only a small aerial is 
necessary for river use. In the case of a houseboat, 
the far end of a single aerial wire might be supported 
from the branch of a tree on the river bank. Smaller 
boats, including punts, might use a “ frame” aerial, 
or a light mast as support for the wires of a temporary 
aerial. Connection to “earth” is made by letting 
the earth wire hang overboard, with about two or 
three feet of the wire immersed. 


Mr. Percy Pitt. 


RADIO DANCES. 


Every Saturday evening, ‘ 2LO,”" the London 
broadcasting station, transmits dance music for about 
two hours. Doubtless the service will form the basis 
of numerous impromptu dances in private homes, at 
country picnics, and on many houseboats. This 
feature will be transmitted again to-night, the 19th 
instant, and additional performances will be con- 
tinued throughout the summer months. 


CARE OF DRY BATTERIES. 


After a valve set has been in use for some months, 
it frequently happens that crackling noises are heard 
in the telephones, or from the loud speaker. During 
hot weather, intermittent crackles at irregular in- 
tervals may be caused by atmospheric discharges, 
perhaps thousands of miles away. But if the noise is 
continuous, the cause may arise from a partly worn- 
out or defective dry-battery—that which supplies 
the high-tension current to the receiving-set. These 
batteries are inexpensive, and a fresh one should 
effect a cure. W. 


Pyjamas 


for Men 


Harrods remarkable range of sizes offers 
a perfect fit for most men from 5 ft. 4 ins. 
to 6 ft. 4 ins. in height. 
are typical of Harrods splendid value. 
COTTON TAFFETA PYJAMAS, superfine my ane A 
finely constructed fabric of Egyptian yarns ; ideal for 

Summer and Tropical wear. 


cerised striped designs on White ground. Fast 2i/- oe 
colourings. With roll collar (as illustration) 


POPLIN PYJAMAS. Superior gi, mm. colours with 


The following 


Fancy mer- 


for 
Enjoyable Concerts 


SILK PYJAMAS. 
facture. An excellent fabric of superior 
In plain shades of Sky, Mauve, i ot or in 


smart, reversed White collar, cuffs 
facings. Highly mercerised. In Mauve, Sky, 


it, Grey or Pink. 


in and fancy stripes of same colour 
hite ground ; fast washing —-. 


29/6 


Special quality, fine English manu- 
ts 7 ior make and finish. 


35/6 


You can hear the best singers, excellent orchestral music, or first-rate en- 
tertainers with a T.M.C. Wireless Set. 


Or you may be interested in cricket, boxing, the latest news, Stock Exchange 
quotations, the weather forecast, or an evening of dancing. 


You can have all these, enjoyably and pleasurably in the comfort of your 
own home, with a T.M.C. Wireless Receiver. , 


There is no trouble to you — T.M.C. have engineers in every large town to 
advise you, free of cost and without obligation, as to the best apparatus to use. 


Your choice having been made, T.M.C. engineers will instal the apparatus 


Walue i In Shirts----. 


ZEPHYR SHIRTS, made from Horrockses’ world- 
famous fabrics; guaranteed fast in boiling 
Every garment cut full to Harrods’ own special 
model, thus ensuring ease and comfort 

in fit. In Blue, Mauve, Black or /6 
Brown designs on White ground. 

Six for 60/- 

ALL WOOL TAFFETA SHIRTS. Superior quality. 
Made from selected Botany yarns, two-fold warp. 
Undoubtedly the finest value offered in this 
particular grade of wool. In smart stripe 
designs of Blue, Mauve or Black on 

White ground. Thoroughly shrunk 16 6 
and finished with soft double cuffs. 

PLAIN WHITE ZEPHYR SHIRTS. Fine quality, 
cool and comfortable for Spring and Summer 


wear. Superior make. With self 

— and finished with soft double 15/6 
cuffs. 

WHITE UNIFORM SHIRTS. Fine quality. 
Strong and reliable make, and guaran- 

teed to give every satisfaction in 12/6 
wear. With starched cuffs. 


HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON 


LONDON 
GLASGOW, 
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g 


HARRODS LTD 


and periodically inspect it. 

T.M.C. Wireless is particularly simple to work and gives every satisfaction. 
T.M.C, Wireless Receivers, which are fully approved by the Postmaster- 
General, bear the seal of the British Broadcasting Company. 

The wide variety of models are entirely British mace. 


From £4 -5-O upwards, 


London, Birmingham, 
and Cardiff are broadcasting 
Come and listen to them any evening up to 10 p.m. at our Showrooms in 


BIRMINGHAM, 
LEEDS, 


Write to us for our nearest address. 


Sales Dept. & Showrooms: 68, Newman Street, 


LIVERPOOL, 


Including all Royalties. 
Manchester, Newcastle, 
NOW. 


Glasgow 


RELPAST, BRISTOL, 
MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, 


CARDIFF, 
SHEFFIELD. 


Loadon, W.1. 
"Phone: Museum 5581. 


Make: Vireless 
Worth While 


ELEPTIONE MFG. G. LTD. 
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Finds a dozen daily uses in UJ 
every household: / "] LIMITED. 
’ as the best mouth and teeth wash. a 25 O1 Ol d 
as a first-aid for cuts, wounds and == nd Ss 
sores : : 
Piccadilly End ) 
as a general and effective deodorant. | ( 
for bleaching fruit and other stains on OG LONDON -W°°1 : : 
table linen. : 
for purifying the breath and removing : | IE 
the smoker's mouth. THE UNITED 
10 spots of “Sanitas” on the hot KINGDOM THAT 
of cooking vegetables. : : : 
as a gargle for sore and tired throat. ae | MEN'S : : 
for reinvigorating and refreshing stale OUTFITTING REQUIREMENTS WN): 
stuffy air of rooms. PAE 
for warding off infection everywhere. | —ALL UNDER ONE ROOF | 
A refreshing bath for the feet in warm — El ZF 
“ 2 ” Tailoring. Hosiery. Toilet. | 
Acquire the “Sanitas Books. Hats. Silver Goods. 
Safety-first Health Habit ! ‘i : Photography. E : 
1 
Buy a bottle at 1m PLYMOUTH : 
any shop and never a il ily o » Princes St. 63, George St. 
\\ iL- 
BEAUTIFUL 
always be obtained at Manufac- 
turers’ prices from Robinson and 
Cleaver, of Belfast. Orders received by 
post are attended to promptly, and with 
the greatest care, which, accounts for our 
continual growth during the last 50 years. 
May we serve and satisfy you ? 
plain hemmed. 
u in es io. sali 
Rubber plays no unimportant « 
part in the making of tyres. And No. mast 195. ' BLEACHED PURE 
rubber is a product that has IRISH LINEN DAMASK CLOTHS 
engaged the closest investigation 
of scientists for nearly a cen- - 68x90 ,, 88 
tury—at Henley’s. Henley’s NAPKINS TO MATCH. 
y f 
ao knew all that could be known of +1 | 
rubber long before A PEW SPECIAL LINES. 
arrived. And the sum of this mad ge ~ 
experience was put the Lis LEACHED PILLOW. 
making of Henley Tyres. That's 
such resilience, such resistance a IRISH LINEN PILLO ASES » on 
wear. Henley Tyres are built o 20 % 30 inches Each 
the right rubber for service and IRISH I INEN WILLOW CASES. 
with a cord that forms a strong 20% 30 inches- - - Each 4/6 
wallof defence. Yet they cost no Write for Illustrated List No. 40D. Sent 
more than the next best tyres. Fit gost, tres. Delicery guaranteed 
H over 20/-. 
tite jist richt ; 
ZIG-ZAG Yell keep your appetife jist richt ; | 
| TYRES Sae act at ance on this suggestion , 
HENLEYS GET YOU THERE -AND BACK d id d 
And bid quid-bye tae indigesti 
He & Rubber Co_Ltd. bye e in on. LINEN MANUFACTURERS 
BELFAST, NORTHERN IRELAND 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“NED KEAN OF OLD DRURY.” AT DRURY LANE. 
ELODRAMA, no doubt, is the term one must 
apply to “Ned Kean of Old Drury,” but it 
is bustling, stirring melodrama. It may not be too 
true to fact in some of its details, and a Kean who is 
for ever mouthing Shakespeare off as well as on the 
stage takes some crediting; but it makes a picturesque 
figure of its hero; it summarises well enough from the 
popular point of view the main features of his career, 
and it really expresses something of the spirit of the 
man who, with genius in him and the consciousness 
of it, put up a long fight with poverty and neglect, 
tramped with his family as barn-stormer from village 
to village to keep the wolf at bay, and finally and 
unexpectedly, thanks in no small degree to Hazlitt, 
won fame in a night at Drury Lane. To have con- 
trived to get this much over the footlights is a feather 
in the cap of the playwright concerned, Mr. Arthur 
Shirley, and certainly to him congratulations are 
due ; he is a craftsman who never bungles his job. 
Hardly as much praise can be extended to the actor 
who figures in the title-réle; though, if the reception 
Mr. H. A. Saintsbury got on the play’s first night 
from the popular parts of the house could be trusted, 
he, too, might be supposed to have achieved a tri- 
umph. If triumph it was, then it was one of sheer 
artificiality and staginess. He brought out what 
was grotesque and violent in the man, but never 
suggested the power or magnetism. He gave us 
fluency, but not musical elocution. He was un- 
sparing of effort and gesture, reached, in a broad way, 
both pathos and humour, but we missed the tragic 
note ; there were no flashes of lightriing in this Kean. 
How the reading lacked naturalness was shown by 
the brief appearance of Miss Haidee Wright as Mrs. 
Garrick : here was art that was true to life and made 
an instant appeal to the emotions. The setting of 
the play, it should be added, is admirable, notably 
good being its countryside picture. 
“HER TEMPORARY HUSBAND,” AT THE 
DUKE OF YORK'S. 
The idea behind Mr. E. A. Paulton’s farce, ‘‘ Her 
Temporary Husband,”’ will not recommend itself to a 
fastidious taste. An heiress under her father’s will— 
what would our farce-writers do without wills these 
days ?—is to lose a fortune if she weds the man of 
her choice; but there is no provision against his be- 
coming her second husband, so why should she not, 
it is suggested, find some moribund person to marry 


at a sanatorium, and then wait for Nature to make the 
way clear for her to gratify her own inclinations. 
The procedure, to be sure, is not carried out—a young 


“THE GREATEST UNPAID SERVANT OF THE STATE”. 
SIR jAMES STEVENSON, BT., G.C.M.G., VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION—FROM THE 
PORTRAIT BY SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, R.A., IN THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Sir James Stevenson has been described as the greatest unpaid 
servant of the State. Among other things, he has served as a 
member of the Munitions Council, the Army Council, and the Air 
Council, and is personal Commercial Adviser to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. Recently he accepted the Vice-Chairman- 
ship of the British Empire Exhibition, and is acting as Chairman 
of the Administrative Board of that great Imperial project. These, 
and a number of other public appointments, he has filled in an 
honorary capacity. He was born at Kilmarnock in 1873. 
Photograph by Grove, Son, and Boulton. 


man shamming senility for the occasion and substitu- 
ting himself for the ** No. 56”’ selected for matrimony ; 
and his prank, and the real attachment which springs 
from it, help to take away the nasty taste from the 
palate left by the play’s opening scenes, and its ugly 
jokes about graves and death. From that point on, 
there is only one fault to be fofind with the piece as 
an entertainment: sentiment is allowed to interfere 
too much with fun, especially in the concluding act. 
Mr. George Tully carries through the young hero’s 
masquerade amusingly; Miss Edna Best is as viva- 
cious as ever, until she is called upon to be sentimentally 
serious; and there is good work done by Miss Ena 
Grossmith and Mr. Breon in frivolous parts ; by Mr. 
Elton as an invalid attendant, and by Mr. A. E. Mat- 
thews in a réle that is out of his customary genial line. 


THE ROMANCE OF FURS. 


HEN a woman puts on her furs she little thinks, 
perhaps, of the peril and hardship, the labour 
and the skill, that have gone to their production. It 
would be well, indeed, if all of us knew a little more 
of the life-history of manufactured goods in daily use, 
and such information is accessible in handy form in 
Pitman’s Common Commodities and Industries Series. 
One of the most interesting of the numerous volumes 
in it is ‘‘ Furs and the Fur Trade ”’ (Pitman ; 3s. net), 
by Captain John C. Sachs (late Northamptonshire 
Regiment), author of “ Silver Fox Farming” and 
other works. His new book is extremely well written, 
in an easy, agreeable style, with a touch of humour, 
and no little scholarly research. Within a small 
compass he has compressed a large amount of in- 
formation, which is so conveyed as to read, in parts, 
like a historical romance, and in parts like a tale of 
adventure ; but at the same time it is all solid fact. 
Some idea of its contents may be gathered from the 
headings of its seven chapters—‘‘ Furs Throughout the 
Ages,”” ‘‘ The Romance of the Fur Trade,” “ Fur- 
Bearing Animals,” ‘“‘ Fur Farming,” “‘ Markets and 
Marketing,” ‘‘ Manufacture and Fashion,” “‘ Hints and 
General Information.’’ There is a number of illus- 
trations and a useful index. Anyone who possesses or 
has the care of furs, or who thinks of buying any, 
would be well advised to study this little book care- 
fully, for it might prevent unfortunate mistakes. 
Besides this special class of readers, it will appeal 
to all who like to know where things come from 
and how they are made, and can feel the romance 
of reality that underlies the commonplaces of life. 
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DIRECTLY SERVES 
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¥ PASSENGER MANAGERS AT LIVERPOOL 


SCOTLAND 


| FOR HOLIDAYS 
EAST COAST ROUTE 


SHORTEST AND QUICKEST 


EDINBURGH AND THE LOWLANDS, 
ABERDEEN & THE DEE, DON & SPEY VALLEYS. 
INVERNESS & THE NORTHERN HIGHLANDS, 
GLASGOW, THE CLYDE RESORTS, & 
THE WESTERN HIGHLANDS & ISLANDS. 


THROUGH RESTAURANT 
SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES 


OBTAIN ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS AND 
#; LODGINGS GUIDE, FROM ANY L.N.E.R. OFFICE; OR THE 
STREET STATION, 
LONDON, E.C.2; YORK; WAVERLEY STATION, EDINBURGH; 
OR THE TRAFFIC SUPERINTENDENT, L.N.E.R., ABERDEEN 


TRAVEL BY 
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in 
Keni Iworth 
The rich colour of Kenilworths is a visible proof both of the fine 
quality of the tobacco and of its perfect maturity. The large 


stocks of the best vintages held by the manufacturers of Kenil- 
worths ensure a cigarette which excels all oihers at the price, 


1/6 for 20: 3/8 for'50: 7/4 for 100, 


Cope & Co., 
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“And yet—but how I do love a big car! It can do such wonders ; it 

is so very comfortable and consoling ; it is so very easy to drive, and it 

lacks for nothing. It is not because of the fact that you do go faster in 

them on ordinary runs ; it is only the feeling that you can if you want to 

That's all, but it’s worth a wonderful lot of money—and you do feel so 

superior.’’—Owen John, in ‘‘ Motor Owner,”’ March 1923. 
The 40/50 h.p. Six-Cylinder Napier is the best of the big super cars. Of 
modern design, in which weight reduction plays an important part, distinctive 
appearance and with an exceptional road performance, it possesses to a high 3 


degree all the advantages referred to by Mr. Owen John. £ 


Make an appointment to try the Napier—a run will prove to you how much > 
better it is than any other car produced. < 


; As satisfactory and reliable on the road ; 
: as the Napier Aero Engine is in the air, : 


Dunlop Tyres are the standard fitment on the golso hp. NAPIER Go 


i4‘New Burlington Street 
Works: ACTON: LONDON 3 


HE New Packard Six - Cylinder 

is easily within reach of those 
who desire a fine quality car at a 
moderate cost. Never before has it P . : 
been possible to purchase a car of the 2° 9 seating three abreast 
highest class at the price we offer this Gt ten 
elegant and perfectly equipped pro- tounding performances over and over again in Open 


duct of the great Packard workshops. Trial. Handsome and comfortable, providing ample room 

for three occupants abreast, with additional accommodation 

5-SEATER TOURER, £875 for luggage. Silent, speedy, and essentially trustworthy, 

the Phoenix “11°9” is ideally suited to a lady's ownership. 

The W. C. GAUNT Company, These to 0 4-coster oll-wenther model ot £395. 
London Showrooms : 198, Piccadilly, W. I. 


Works and Service Station: Hendon, N.W. ; PRICE 
LEONARD WILLIAMS, General Manager _ PRICE PHOENIX MOTORS, LTD. 

Compare its performance with any other car £375 14, Great Portland St, London, W.1. 
Art Catalogue Free on request. eee ee . «+ LETCHWORTH, HERTS. 


CARS TAKEN IN PART EXCHANGE. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. to pay 1920 premiums in 1923, and why some of the shareholders. The whole thing is absolutely 


of the inordinate profits accruing should not go immoral and cannot be defended on any grounds. 

The Cost of Almost every cost in connection to the relief of his pocket instead of into those : 
Insurance. with motoring has fallen Roadside From time to time one 
considerably during the Aasistence. sees in the correspond- 
past year. Car prices, especially in the smaller ; PO SL GOV ence pages of the motor- 


classes, now closely approximate to those 
ruling in the halcyon days of the pre-war 
period. Petrol costs a great deal less than 
it did. Tyre prices are even lower than 
before the war ; and so on, all round. In 
one important direction, however, there is 
not the smallest indication of any intention 
to lower costs. I refer to insurance pre- 
miums, which were greatly increased in 1919 
and 1920, when repair charges were based 
on an apparent idea that everybody was 
bursting with money, and desired to get rid 
of it at the maximum rate possible. All 
these charges are very much less now, but 


ing journals complaints from non-members 
of the R.A.C. or the A.A. that they have 
been refused, or at least not offered, assist- 
ance by the road patrols of these organisa- 
tions when the individual concerned found 
himself in trouble. It is difficult to gauge 
the mentality of people who write to the 
papers to complain that they have been 
denied service for which they are not willing 
to pay. I have in mind a letter from such 
a disgruntled motorist which naively com- 
mences by saying that he never joined either 
association, because he did not think he 
was likely to need any service from them. 


still the insurance companies keep their 
premiums at the boom-time level. If they 
are asked whether it is not possible to 
reduce them, they will tell you that they 
cannot take off a penny and continue to 
live. I do not believe them, 
more especially after study- 


WITH THEIR SIX-CYLINDER MINERVA CAR: THE “BLACK DIAMONDS,” 
A WELL-KNOWN INDIAN AMATEUR CONCERT PARTY. 
The “ Black Diamonds” give many successful entertainments in aid of charity in India. assist in this very simple operation, the 


One fine day, however, he had some slight 
trouble entailing the changing of a sparking- 
plug. Apparently, a road patrol was stand- 
ing by, and, because he did not offer to 


motorist concerned writes to 
the papers about it, and says 


ing some of the balance 
sheets issued by companies 
which make a specialty of 
motor-car insurance. One 
case in point will be sufficient 
to disprove the contention 
that the companies do not 
make a good thing out of 
this class of risk. The com- 
pany to which I refer shows 
that during the financial year 
recently closed its motor 
insurance department made 
a net profit of £40,000, while 
the company was in the 
happy position of being able 
to pay a dividend of no less 
than 50 per cent. to its for- 
tunate shareholders! That 


that if the patrol had helped 
him he would have joined 
the association. As he did 
not so assist, he, the motorist, 
will have nothing to do with 
it ! 

Personally, I have been 
a member of both associa- 
tions for a considerable num- 
ber of years. I have never 
yet—I am touching wood— 
had occasion to invoke assist- 
ance by the roadside; but 
I am not asking for a return 
of the money I have paid 
for the help I have not had. 
I am quite content to regard 


my membership as a species 


does not look as though 
motor insurance were a very 
losing proposition. What the 


why he should be compelled 


AFTER ITS RECORD 20,000-MILE R.A.C.-OBSERVED TRIAL AND FINAL SPEED TEST AT BROOKLANDS: 
THE 19.6-H.P. CROSSLEY. 


motorist wants to know is As mentioned, in our issue of May 12, this 19.6-h.p. Crossley recently completed the longest distance trial ever held under R.A.C. 
observation—20,000 miles, and_ finished up by doing nearly 60 m.p.h. (59.12, to be precise) in a speed test at Brooklands, where 
the above photograph was taken. 


of insurance against the time 
of need, and I realise that 
we are individually bound to 
contribute to the general 
fund, which provides assist- 
ance to those who really do 
[Continued overleaf. 


The 11°99 MORRIS-COWLEY, 
Price - - £275 


oO oO o 


| IS fascinating car, with its graceful 
/ lines and luxurious fittings, is a perfect 
example of what a first-class, thoroughbred 
English car should be. It is noiseless and 
absolutely vibrationless in engine and gear- 
operation, scientifically sprung, full of 
elastic power. Its fittings include a speed- 
indicator, 8-day clock, petrol and oil-gauges, 
spring gaiters, force-pump, chassis lubri- 
cation and 12-volt dynamotor starter-lighting 
set—in each case of the highest class. There 
is no car on the market to-day quite like it. 


Other prices, from {225 to £415, for the 
11°9 and 13°9 two-sealers, four-seaters and 
coupés. All Morris-Oxford open cars 
ave fitted with All-Weather bodies, the 
four-seaters having sliding windows. 


MORRIS MOTORS Ltd., 
COWLEY, OXFORD. 


S time passes, the sterling qualities built 
into every Humber model become more 
and more apparent; the handsome design 
excites more admiration ; the unusual comfort 
is more appreciated ; the low cost of running 
more clearly demonstrated. 
The seating in the 14 p. Four- 


ter here and the up- 
holstery is luxurious highest degree. 


Full particulars on request. 


HUMBER, LTD., Coventry. 
LONDON: 

32, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
WEST END SHOWROOMS: 
Humber Ho., 

94, New Bond Street, W. 1 


The Rich Fruit Flavour 


of these 


By Appownt ment 
to HM. the King. 


BEVERAGES 


is not a modern scientific wonder : it is the natural result 
of using the natural fruit in their making. When the 
juice has been expressed the rinds are utilised in the 
preparation of cancied peel—orange, lemon, citron—of 
which we supply thousands of pounds annually for 
sale by grocers. 

Give these drinks a trial 


character, appealing to varying tastes 
—the same high quality 
—the same rich flavour 
—the same perfect purity. 


Supplied at the leading Hotels, Restaurants, etc. for HO 
USE order from your Grocer, Stores, Wine os 
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British Petroleum Cltd 


22,FENCHURCH ST, LONDON EC.,3 
Distributing Organization of the 
ANGLO-PERSIAN OIL CO. LTD 


The “BP” Tank-Wagon 


The growing tendency of motorists to avail 
themselves of kerbside pumps has called for 
extensive reorganisation on the part of those 
responsible for the distribution of Motor 
Spirit. 


In accordance with our constant aim—to 
give the British Motorist the “ Best Possible” 
service—we have laid great stress on the 
regular and punctual filling up of dealers’ 
tanks. 


In every town throughout the country “BP” 
fank-Wagons are constantly engaged deliver- 
ing supplies of the “Best Possible” Motor 
Spirit into the Storage Tanks of garages dis- 
playing the familiar “ BP” Sign. 


From these tanks the motorist gets exact 
measure of the “Best Possible” Spirit 
delivered direct to his tank by the very 
efficient Bowser Pump. 


“BP” is the only entirely British Petrol—British 
in every stage from the Crude Oil well io the 
familiar Khaki Can 


British Capital — British Enterprise — British 
Labour. 


I ERVA 
| “THE GODDESS OF AUTOMOBILES” | 


THE CAR of DISTINCTION 


CHASSIS PRICES—with Tyres. 


1S h.p 20 20 h.p hp. 

Four Four Six Six 
Cylinders Cylinders Cylinders Cylinders 

£495 £650) £760 £870 


Six-cylinder models are fitted with four-wheel brakes. 


Showrooms and Offices : Spare Parts and Repairs. 


MINERVA MOTORS, LTD. 
MINERVA HOUSE, 
CHENIES STREET. LONDON, W.C. 1. 


Phone : Museum 40/41. Grams Citraconic, London. 


15 h.p. All-weather model, 


£780 


Aut WeatHer Comrort £360 


HE Overland tour door Sedan idds to its be uty, 
comfort, and durability an individual riding com- 


fort all its own. Throughout, both in design and in 
material, it possesses those constructional merits which 
have endured the most stringent tests. 


It offers a spacious capacity for hive passengers and 
protective comfort in all seasons and on all occasion 


It combines grace of line, stalwart dignity, and 
luxuriou appearan 


TRIAL RUNS ARRANGED TO YOUR CONVENIENCE. 


Willvs Overland Crossley Limited, 
Factory and Sales Dept., Heaton Chapel, Manchester. 
Showrooms 
1¢1-153, Great Portland St., London, W.1 
111, Lots Road, King’s Road, Chelsea. 
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require it. It is certainly a new code of ethics to me New Non-Stop Croydon Aerodrome Britain's Practical Jokes. Ifave you ever had a trick played 
that the individual should go on year after year with Air Express civil aviation centre—is awakening _ on your car when you left it un- 
out paying, because he does not think membership is to summer activity. Last week attended for a time? It used to be a great joke (!) 
likely to prove useful, and then should be given as a the Daimler airways inaugurated their London-Berlin to place a scrap of paper between the contact-breaker 
right the help he hoped he would never want. It is route, and hot on its successful opening journey points on the magneto. Another rather threadbare 
fortunate that this sort of selfishness is comparatively comes the news that the Instone Air Line commenced dodge is tostick a pin through the high-tension wire so 
rare, or we should have no road that it “ shorts’ on to a metal part 
service at all. of the engine. This is what happened 

Sir Julian Orde Very few active ‘4 recently to an 8-hp. Rover incau- 


motorists will have 
heard with any- 
thing but deep regret that Sir Julian 
Orde has been compelled, through ill 
health, to relinquish the secretaryship 
of the Roval Automobile Club. When 
he succeeded to the post, in the first 
or second year of the century, the 
Automobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as it was then called, was a 
very small attair indeed. Those were 
the davs when the Automobile Club's 
chief business lay in the promotion 
of races and trials, all designed to 
the end of showing the public that 
the motor-car was really a_ practical 
proposition. Sir Julian’s share in this 
propaganda work is a matter of inti- 
mate history, which is known com- 
pletely only to those who were 
engaged with him in pioneering the 
infant movement; but it was a great 
part he played in its development. 
In later years, and particularly after 
the move was made to the present 
Clubin Pall Mall, the activities of the 
R.A.C. became more social; and here 


tiously left unattended in a hotel yard 
the night before a trial. Next day, 
the unfortunate owner suffered in- 
terminable and mysterious misfiring, 
and stopped on several test hills before 
he retired in disgust. Incidentally, the 
8-h.p. Rover has been doing well in 
competitions lately, and has proved 
itself capable of surmounting the 
longest and steepest hills. 


Retires. 


Hill-Climbing Sut ton Bank, near 


Extraordinary. Thirsk, is a hill 
to remember— 


with a gradient of 1 in 4. A 12-h.p. 
Vulean, shod with Dunlop cord tyres, 
recently made 53 ascents of this notor- 
ious bank—-which is 950 feet high 

so that the car may almost be said to 
have outdone the climbers of Everest ! 
The load was four up—until the final 
ascent, when the car carried eight 
passengers, including the driver. When 
it is pointed out that this test, quite 
unpremeditated and unofficial — was 
accomplished in a drizzle of rain, and 
that the road abounded in loose metal 


HH HR 


again Sir Julian’s peculiar gifts assisted and soft gravel, the fact that the car 
in large measure to make a huge success THE SIDE-CURTAIN DIFFICULTY IN AN OPEN CAR OVERCOME: MESSRS. H. J. MULLINER’S and the tyres (which were Dunlops) 
of an enterprise which the prophets DEVICE CURTAINS THAT OPEN WITH THE DOORS FITTED TO A SIX-CYLINDER NAPIER. gave not a moment's trouble may be 
had foredoomed to dismal failure. It taken as aftording crowning evi- 
was during the war, however, that he probably did his an express service to Cologne on Monday last. On dence of the sterling worth of two entirely British 
best work, when the whole of the K.A.C. organisation this latter service, in addition to the machines calling productions. 
was engaged in the work of showing hospitality to at Brussels, a Napier D.1f.34 Express will leave An Auct In the “Circuit” of the Milan 
Overseas officers of the fighting Services It was Croydon each morning at 10 a.m., arriving at Cologne, . Automobile Club, run on Sunday, 
for lis work in this connection that he received the without intermediate stop, at 1.30 p.m. The same April 29, the Austin “ Seven, 
well-earned honour of knighthood He can ill be machine will return from Cologne, after a two-hours driven by Captain Arthur Waite, was first, Anzani 
spared from participation in the affairs of the R.A.C stay, arriving at Croydon at 7 p.m., having covered a second, and G. L. (Italian), third. There were eight 
and of motoring, and it is good to know that, although total distance of 640 miles in seven hours’ actual flying entries in the class, and the Austin ‘' Seven " (747.5 ¢.c.) 
he will not be as actively associated with these as time. Passengers to Cologne, by using the express won the race at a speed of 93 kilometres per hour. 
he has been, he will still serve on the Committee of machines, will save an hour each way on the journey Its best lap speed was 103 k.p.h. The car is that 
the Club, where his mpe experience will be of enor- On the London-Berlin and London-Cologne express which won its first race, the Small-Car Handicap, on 
mous assistance. routes, the only machines used are the Napier D.H.34. Brooklands track at Easter. We, We 


Introducing the 


“Super-Sentinel’ 
Steam Waggon— 


A “Sentinel,” hitherto the leading heavy transport vehicle, improved 
in practically every detail and thoroughly tested by many thousands 
of miles of heavy road work. It has a better Boiler, a better 
Engine, a better Frame and Body, better Axles, and better Steering 
and Brakes. It runs on less water, less fuel, a lesser tyre bill, and 
will reduce up-keep costs. It is sold, with all its exclusive improve- 
ments covered by over 20 patents, at the same price as a “ Sentinel.” 


It can save its entire cost in from one to three years. and as its useful life should be from 
Ask 15 to 20 years, its purchase as an investment should return a minimum of 500%. 


for Points which make the “Super-Sentinel” better. 


Its great Fuel and Water Capacity The ‘* Super-Sentinel "’ carrie 


Other Special Features of the ‘‘ Super-Sentinel” Engine are Adjus- 


el for 200 les 2 water for t has re ; 
Free 5 . It has patente d Boiler, more table Valve Gear, w hich allows of the initial “ Super-Sentinel 
I er an ye of th Sentine . here is no Stoking Shoot efficiency “being retained indefinitely ; Automatic Lubrication, which 
Book to burn away and the Tubes are elf-cleaning. Ihe ‘* Super-Sentinel” floods all bearings with Oil, practically eliminating wear; Double 
burns Coal, Coke and even Wood, with almost equally good results 


y Glands which keep the Crankcase free from water and make the Oil 
The fuel consumpti »n is surprisingly low. last twice as long 


Its wonderful Differential. By means ola simple patented device, 


the Differential on the “ Super-Sentinel”’ is incorporated in the “ws Springs, Steering, and Brake Gears. The ‘' Super-Sentinel” 
Engine Crankshaft; thus allowing the use of a dead back asle with has longer Springs for easier riding over bad roads, and an entirely 
all its advantages of strength and saving in unsprung weight. The new and simple Steering Gear which makes it better than ever to 
**Super-Sentinel ' is, therefore, light on Tyres, and owing to the handle in awkward places Two sets of really efficient Internal 
special brakes incorporated, skidding is practically eliminated. The Expanding Brakes are fitted, whilst the popular and powerful 
use of two light Chains of fine pitch and Sprockets with many Teeth, Sentinel ' Engine Brake is also retained to give a third brake. 


makes the “ Super-Sentinel very siler 
Driver Comfort. The cab of the ‘‘ Super-Sentinel '’ is much more 


The Different al being away from the road grit, running under ideal comfortable for both the Driver and his Mate. The patented design 
lubri ution conditions, removes the most vulner.ble parts of a Steam of Apron Plate allows of a clear view of the road :o within four feet of 
Wagvon In 80 000 miles of rough road work it has been found to the tront cf the Waggon; 24 different types of Standard Body are 


wear not at all. available to suit the needs of every Commercial undertaking, 


A Handsome Book—1 32 pages, containing much useful information for all Trans- 
port Users, will be sent you, post tree, on receipt of a line on your business paper. 


If you employ vehicles send us particulars, asking 
for details ot our Fleet Replacement Scheme 


The “Sentinel” Waggon Works (1920) Ltd, 
Shrewsbury. 
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Largest 
QL Te ec. Lr on 
tn the 
Léorld 
S 


and , oder. 


fans. 


Newest Models 
In 
Leaded and 
Silk Gag. 
Vernis 
Boxes, 
Opera Glasses 
Ete. 


GF Duidrelleroy., 


Fan Makers by Appointment, 
167, REGENT ST., LONDON, wW. 


| !' 


Patent 18734 


for the Championship Ground at Wimbledon. 


2000 made during 1922. 


—tfor the Davis Cup Con- 
tests (Great Britain). 


—lor the 


| Over 7,000 EN - 
CAS 
already 


France, Switzerland. 


Canadian In- 
door Championships. 

TOUT - 
Courts 
been made in 
this country and abroad 


A merica, 


Considering | 
HARD LAWN 

TENNIS COURTS 


Come to the experts. the 
master builders of Tennis | 
Courts, who are respon- | 
sible for over 80 per cent. 
of all Hard Courts in the 
country. It is advisable to 
place instructions as early 
as possible, as the number 
of orders ia hand is unpre- 
cedentedly heavy. Our | 
Organisation has already | 
been doubled to cope with 
the demand. 


CAS Courts are exclusively selected 


WARD LAWN TENNIS 
COURT 


Write for Ulustrated Booklet No. 72, to the Sole Makers 


THE EN- TOUS. CAS COMPANY, Ltd., 
YSTON, near Leicester. 


have 


inaca, 
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The sight of the clubs in the corner 


the tingle of the fingers the yielding to temptation - 
the train-the tee the stance and the satisfying drive. 


The self-willed ball—the care-free hours of slow pursuit over the fairway—through long, 
wet grass and in marshy corners, in a shoe—light ~ strong—waterproof—gripping the ground 
for a shot —spurning the distance in between—a dry, comfortable tread free from fatigue. 


Abbott's GOLF SHOES 


ABBOTT'S CREPE SOLE 
This pure crepe rubber-soled golf 


shoe has been received with enthu- 
siasm by the leading professionals, 
and is becoming more popular every 
day. The perfect grip it affords 
gives the goller a confidence on any 
turf, hard or soft, wet or dry. 
Its springiness ensures 
that none of the usual 
foot weariness will be 
felt, even at the end 
of a long, hard day. 
Made in Tan Willow 
and Scotch Grain. 


Leather Sole if preferred. 
Ladies Shoe at same price. 


25/- 


“The ABBO” 
Acknowledged by all who have worn 
them to be one of the finest Golf 
Shoes made to-day. Cut from a 
special Tan Scotch Grain Water- 
proof Leather. Calf lined throughout. 
Extra Stout Best Leather Sole with 
Rubber Sheeting between. Made 
on the hand - 
principle with extend- 
ing Welts round heel. 
Equally suited for 
walking, touring and 
week-ends. 


sewn 


25/- 


Postage 1/- 


W. ABBOTT & SONS. Ltd. 


54, Regent Street, W.1. (Opposite Swan G Edgar's). 


121. High Holborn, W.C.1 98. Hizh Street, Kensington, W.8 
60, Ludgate, Hill, E.C.4 131a, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W.2 
434 Strand, 2 1664, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 

24, Liverpool Street, E.C.2 458, Holloway Road, N.7 

121, Victoria Street, S W.1 rge Street, Richmond, Surrey. 


New branch now open 85, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.1 


Casualties 


“Cutting-in” 


and serious 


fatal 
” should have 
all to avoid this dangerous practice. 
always be that small minorityof inconsiderate motorists 
who will take chances which are never justifiable. 


The many 
cutting-in 


accidents caused bv 
been sufficient warning for 
Yet there will 


It is a golden rule never to overtake and pass another 
car until there is a clear road or plenty of margin. If 
this were generally observed “ cutting-in ’’ disasters 
would never occur. In the above diagram “ A” and 
“ B” have right-of-place on the road, and “ C,”’ the 
cutter-in,”’ should have given way. The observance 
of the correct rule always forms a good example, 
besides making for general safety. 


Correspondence on these 3 


"For the beter. Spirit on the Road” 


ANCLOCO 


ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO., LTD. 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S CATE, LONDON S.W.1 D.A. 


Ruston- Hornsby 


Ghe Gr of Quality 


BUILT FOR SERVICE 


User’s Testimony. 


“1 have used my R.-H. Car for some eighteen months or more, and during 
that period have travelled over 30,000 miles by the same with every degree of comfort 
and a minimum amount of trouble bevond ordinary wear and tear. 

1 toured Wales last Autumn and had nothing but admiration for the Car's behaviour. 
She kept the road well and climbed beyond expectation—the harder the work the better 
she ran 

My Car is not run as a ‘fair weather’ proposition; she is out six days per week, and 
never does less than 50 miles per day, so that my man has little time to spend on tuning up. 


FIFTEEN 


(AS ILLUSTRATED) 


£475 


SIXTEEN £525 
TWENTY £575 


RUSTON & HORNSBY 1L1D., 


MOTOR WORKS. LINCOLN. 
LONDON: C. B. WARDMAN & CO., Ltd., 122, Gt. Portland Street. W. 1 
BIRMINGHAM: The Midland Garage, 303. Broad Street 


LIVERPOOL and DISTRICT Birkenhead Motor Works Ltd, Duke St Bkhd 
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THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON 


WHY SPEND POUNDS 


getting your Motor Cycle equipped 


when you can buy a TRUSTY TRIUMPH all ready for the road at 
Pre-War Prices—no further expense, and lighting troubles a 
thing of the past. The Lucas Electric I ighting Set fitted charges 
itself while running, gives an inexhaustible and brilliant illumin- 
ation at any time, without flare or flicker, turns night riding into 
- a pleasure. Enjoy the exhilarating pleasures of Motor Cycling ona 


Agents 


NO OTHER MOTOR GIVES SUCH PERFECT 
SERVICE AT SO SMALL A COST. 
Cash or Monthly Terms, which include a liberal 
Insurance Policy. 
Send a Postcard TO-DAY for our Latest List. 


TRIUMPH CYCLE Co., Ltd., Coventry. 


London: 218, Great Portland Street, W.1; and at 
Leeds, Manchester and Glasgow. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.” 


CANADA 


LLOYD'S 
Jowarxa BUXESIS 


FOR EASY SHAVING. 


Without the use of Soap, Water or Brush. 
Put a Tube in your Kit Bag. 


12 Months 


VK 
23 011 4&3 
6 Months 2182 2193 21 
Includ No.) ai 


Phe Label of the ORIGINAL and 
Euxesis primed 


Low 


The Ager ° Has as is spe ially appointed to receive advertises 


1B iack Ink ONLY Yel 
" an bears this TRAD!" ments f Thel trated I 1 News,” for Western Europe, 
MARK well sons at it He ad Ott tices, 62, Kue de Ri helieu, Paris, and at all its 
bran hes. 


tro m strix the 


BERKEFELD 


HOVENDEN & SONS, LTD., 
filter 


ree ind City Road 


Cylueer 


Exide 


THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 
for your Car. 
210-220, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2 


A Revolving Chalet 


for Your Garden 

Sheltered from wind and rain, but with 
fresh air always, you can live out of doors 
in the Selborne Chalet. It revolves to 
face whichever direction you wish, is 
fitted with adjustable shade, is thoroughly 
weather-proof and sturdily built of we ll 
seasoned materials. Easily erected at 
moderate cost. 

Write for Free Wlustrated Catalogue of all kinds 
of Portable Buildings including the’ Cottabunga,” 
our world-famed Cottage Home, sent post free. 


BROWNE & Lit. L Y. 
Manufacture porters 
THAMI $ SIDE, ADING, 


For cleaning Silver, Electro Plate &c. 


| PlatePowder 


Seid‘ ¥ 28.24%, 


F. Goddard & Sons, Station Street, Leicester 


Goddard's 


To His Late Majesty aby 


CARPET CLEANER 


The Compressed Air Carpet- 
Cleaning and Beating Co., Ltd. 


GLENTHORNE RD., HAMMERSMITH, W.6. Telephone : Hammersmith 61! 
PRICES REDUCED. 


King Edward Vil. 


CHOCOLATE IN 
CHOCOLATES MOST 
DELICIOUS FORM. 


Already sweetened with 
Pure Cane Sugar only 


PREPARED BY 


HJ-GREEN & BRIGHTON 
ManufacturerS of 
GREENS The Original Brighton 


SPONGE MIXTURE 


* 
GREENS 
CHOCOLATE 
MOULD 


BLANC-MANGE) 
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EXCLUSIVE 
CROSSOVER 
JUMPERS 
for Whitsuntide 


The attractive Jumper illus- 
trated is entirely hand-made 
by our own workers from 
heavy quality crépe - de - 
Chine. It is cut on new and 
becoming lines, and is partic- 
ularly suitable for smart after- 
noon or Hotel wear. 


ATTRACTIVE JUMPER (as 
sketch) in heavy quality crépe-de- 
Chine, entirely hand-made, cross- 
over effect. Fullness each side of 
fronts and new loose sleeves, 
jumper in band at back finished 
with sash ends to tie at side, the 
effective embroidery is in hand 
darning in contrasting shades. In 
black, navy, brown, grey, beige 
and lashionable colourings. 


price 79/6 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 


THE RAVAGES OF MOTH. 
Store your Furs in our Freezing Chambers. 
Particulars of our Combined Fo ur Storage | 
and insurance against all and every risk, 

sent post free on application. 


Debenham 
G Freebody. 


(OPBANMAMS 


Wigmore Street. 
(Covendish Squere) London 


wants 


Catalogue post free. 


Nerves 
and the 


Housewife 


The never ceasing monotony, 
and responsibility of a 
household make nervous 
sufferers of thousands of 
women, but there is a sure 
cure in Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


It is said that a woman's work is never done, 
and it ix because that saying is literally true 
that so many women break down, become 
nervous, and suffer from stomach and other 
troubles. The thing to do when the feeling 
of eehausticn grips you, is to take Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets 

This splendid medicine contains just the elements 
required to build up your system, and give you new 
vitality Thousands of women who, otherwise, 
would have been nervous, weak, perpetually out of 
sorts, are enjoying «trong vigorous health because 
they have secured the assistance which br. Cassell’s 
Tablets give. Youtry them. They must do you good. 


Mrs. F. Saunders’ Signed Statement 


Mrs. F. Saunders, of 17, Staunton-road, Kingston-on- 

Thames, says:—‘‘As a result of the air raids during 
the war I suffered from neuritis. The raids, in 
addition, made me more and more nervous, until I 
seemed to be on the point of breakdown. My neuritis 
pains made me so ill that I could hardly do anything 
ind to complete my mistortunes my husband died 
suddenly The awful shock added to my nervous 
trouble rendered me helpless—I could not raise my 
hand nor dress myself. I tried various medicines, but 
they were useless. Then I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, 
and very soon I began to feel that they were doing me 
good, The pain lessened, and a steady improvement 
set in. Now I can do my housework again—in fact I 
am quite cured.” 


TAKE TWO AT 
BED-TIME 
and note how well 
you sleep, and how 
refreshed and fit you 
feel in the morning. 


Good for 
Anamia 
reakdown Pailpitat 
Neuritis 
Indigestion soney 


Sieeplessness Weakness 
Neurasthenia Childrens 
Nerve Pains Weakness 
Headache Wasting 
others and During the 
Critical Periods of Lite. 


Dr. Cassell 


Home Prices, 13 and 3 
Sold by Chemists in all parte of the world. Ask for 
Dr Tablets and refuse substit tutes 


f London, by Tue Ittvstratep Loxpow News axp SKETCH, 


172, Strand, aforesaid; and 


May 19, 1923. Entered as Second-Class Matter at the New York (N.Y.) Post Office, 1903 
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| 
“The Car that set the fashion to the World ” 
| Quality is paramount— 
Price 5/- 
HE ROVER “Twelve” is the | 
organisation where eve t 
~~ of its construction is pike A Scientific Difference 


supervised and tested. This policy 
prevents that faulty construction 
which is the inevitable result of 
detached methods of manufac- 
ture and ensures that the crafts 
of the engineer and the body 
maker are equally devoted to the 

achievement of one definite aim—a 
production of outstanding quality. 


Compare the coachwork of the ROVER 
with that of a car of twice the price. Note — | 
the ROVER craftsmanship, the close-fitting 
doors, the magnificent upholstery, the superb 


Makes This a Better Plug. 


The day of the old clay-porcelain sparking plug is gone 
so far as Champion is concerned. Champion scientists 
have ushered in a new day—with a finer, better, long- 
lived sparking plug service. 


To all appearances, a Champion is just a few bits of metal 

CHAMPION and porcelain. Never were appearances more deceiving. 
X For here, in Champion, they cloak the greatest scientific 
advance in ceramics that the world has ever recorded. 


finish—ten coats of colour and varnish go to 12 h p That white Champion double-ribbed insulator is the 
* that wonderful gloss. Note also the complete ‘Ps most wonderful electric insulator science has ever evolved, 3 
standard equipment with every ROVER. ROVER It is the symbol, and the fact, of the Champion superiority 
The first cost of a ROVER is its last. now so widely recognised. 
‘ There are no extras to buy— Four - Seater ; 


It has proved itself superior to loss of insulating properties. 
Superior to breakdown, even in aeroplane engines. 
Superior to the cracking, shattering effects of temperatures 
that change in a flash from freezing cold to flaming hot. 


12 4p. Models from £525 £550 


The Ford ponte’ 
equipment t world 
over. The most econ- You see that there is such a thing as sparking plug super- 
omical and efficient 


Sharkine plugsorPord  vority ; that Champion is the plug that has it, and that you 
cars. Suudeverywhere. should be enjoying its benefits in your car to-day. 
Price 


Champion Sparking Plug Co, Ltd, 83 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 
You will know the new Champion by t' e Double-Rii bed Insulator. Buy 


them by the set. The dealer who values your good-wil!, will recommend 
Champions. A type and size for engines of every make and model. 


Catalogues sent post free with pleasure. 


THE ROVER CO., LTD., COVENTRY 
co/o1, New Bond Street, London (7¢/.: May/air 157), 
and Lord Edward Street, Dublin. 


YOU ARE 
THE LOSER 


if your Newsagent does not 


Cotcura Taleum Is Weal | Send you every week 
For Baby’s Skin 


After a warm bath with Cuticura 
Soap baby knows there is nothing 
more refreshing for his tender skin 
than Cuticura Talcum. If his skin 
is irritated or cashy Cuticura Oint- 
ment is soothing and healing. 


Soap le, Taicum 1s 34, Ointment 34 and 2s 64 


& Bons, 27 Charterhouse 8q., London, 
te WS Coticura Soap shaves without mug. 


SHindes 


hair any natural shade 


Rough and Red Hands 


"SPORTING a so troublesome to ladies often 
DRAMATIC-- 


engaged in work about the 
hous* are easily avoded by 
using 


(as pre-war) 


It contains the finest Sporting 
Illustrations in the world. 


It is a fragrant toilet milk, neither 
sticky nor greasy, and removes all 


Tints grey or faded Roughness, Redness, Irritation, 4 


black. It is permanent to sun, wind or from the use of : 
and washable, has no ‘ hard water. Apply a little every : 

rease. and does not burn S N h 
qronee, 6 yt 5" ew ize. ew eatures. time the hands are washed, and it ; 


will keep them in perfect condition. 


From all Chemists and Stores 16. 


over three-quarters of a 


4 
million people. Medical 
f certinhcate accompanies \ P tu 
, each bottle It costs ic res in Oo our. 
2/6 the flask. Chemists 
and Stores everywhere, 
or direct by stating 
} shade required to— & 
HINDES, 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London 


Published at 172, Strand, W. C. 
1/- weekly. 


PALE _COMPLEXIONS 


may be great! imoroord by just a 
touch of "LA-ROLA ROSE 
BLOOM,” which gives a perfectly 
natural tint to the checks. No one 
can tell it is artificial It gives 


Boxes //- 


M. BEETHAM & SON. 
Cheltenham Spa, 


ENGLAND. 


ASTHMA CUR 


uM) The Standard Remedy Fer Over 50 Years 
‘ Surest and quickest remedy for Catarrh, Ordin 
and Asthma: Troubles, At all Chemists. 4 a tin, 


4 “ 
OVER 
= 
= 
= Dependable for Every Engine 
| G —.% 
ail > 
— 
HAIR | = 
TINT ; 
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Why 


“Ee OR what they got the denomination of Dragoons is not so easy 
to be told, but because in all languages they are called so, we 
may suppose they may borrow their name from dragon, because a 
musketeer on horseback, with his burning match, riding a gallop, as 
many times as he doth, may something resemble that beast which 


Actual 
dimensions 


ofa 


Cigarette. 


“ GREYS” 


Also sold suitably packed for export 


/ 50 for 3/6; 100 for 7/- 
Of High-Class Tobacconists 
/ for and Stores everywhere. 


i TO PIPE SMOKERS—For a fragrant, cool-smoking mix- 
i ture that “makes your pipe a better pal” you cannot 


better * GREYS” SMOKING MIXTURE 1/- per OZ. 


Branch of The United Kingdom Tobacco Company, Limited 


naturalists call a fiery dragon.” 
He might, of course, if there were 
such a beast ! 


At this period (1678) the Royal 
Regiment was recruited from 
gentlemen of stout heart, but lean 
purse and high ambition. If such 
a smart gentleman-musketeer were 
now alive he would be setting his 
‘burning match” to a good, 
stout “GREYS” cigarette, and 
he would inhale the comfort which 
that magic roll of fine tobacco 
gives its lucky purchasers. 


The big cigarette which bears the 
name of his regiment, now famous 
ina hundred fights, has made and 
sustains a reputation among cigar- 
ettes that is second to none {or 
wholesomeness, purity and frag- 
rance. It is par excellence the 
comforting cigarette. 


Zq 


this reduced reproduction 
shows the famous pale eveen 
packet of 20“ GREVS.” 


